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Yes sir! 
es Sur. Your student athletes will certainly be sur- 


prised and pleased to learn that you are providing them with their 
favorite McArthur Towels! More and more high schools, colleges and 
universities are using McArthur Gym Towels as standard equipment 
because their long-life quality makes them most economical over 
years of service in school towel systems. If you have not already 
placed your order for McArthur Towels, we advise you to do so as 
soon as possible—early orders hasten delivery! 
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Newest Indoor Sport Sensation! 
WILSON’S EXCLUSIVE 


Combining Darts 
and Bowling 


Exercise, Fun, 


@ The newest, most thrilling wartime by top-notch bowling champs, Holly- 
game for homes, recreation rooms, clubs. wood stars, and thousands of players. SPE L-DART 
It’s bowling ‘with darts. Player throws See your dealer today, or write... 


underhand—same form, same muscles as bined with skillful throwing of Darts. 

in bowling. Make strikes, spares, rail- * and 

roads. Scoring exactly as in bowling. oe 
also complete line of “Bull’s Eye,” “20 


Healthful exercise and exciting fun all SPORTING GOODS CO. Point” and “Baseball” Dart games. 


in one. 


Enthusiastically played and endorsed 2037 N. CAMPBELL AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. — 


Details of Wilson’s 


DART-BOWL 


Game and Equipment 
Beautifully made and finished DART- 
BOWL board is 30 inches square. Sets 
on floor. Pins in life-like size and color. 


Official foul line, 14 feet. Used by aay 
number of players. 


ALSO: 
Wilson’s Exclusive 


CARDART 


All the excitement and competitive ap- 
peal of Black Jack and Poker combined 
with the action and exercise of Darts. 


PAR-DART 


Play golf indoors... with Darts! Make 
pars, birdies, eagles, pay penalties—on 
“Nine-hole course.” 
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New Bares Books for Se 


CURRICULUM PROBLEMS IN 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION 


By VaucHn S. BLancuarp, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University, 
Co-Author of A Modern Physical Education Program for 
Boys and Girls 


In planning the curriculum for Health and Physical Education 
it is vitally necessary to give full consideration to the needs 
of the children in relation to the world they live in today. 
Further, the basic educational curriculum must be studied in 
relation to the special problems of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. In this vital book, the author has drawn upon his years 
of experience in public school work and presents the funda- 
mental problems of curriculum construction and shows how 
these problems can be met. In the first part of the book the 
guiding principles of curriculum construction are carefully pre- 
sented in relation to the problems as they exist within the 
school and in particular, the physical education plant itself. 
Then the author shows how the curriculum may be built on a 
sound and practical basis outlining the units in the curriculum 
and the teacher’s participation in curriculum planning. The 
final chapter outlines future trends in Health and Physical 
Curricula. 

THE CONTENTS: Preface, Significant Problems that Affect Cur- 
riculum Construction, How the Problems of Society and of the School 
Affect Children, Health and Physical Education Curricula as Reflected 
by the Aims and Objectives of Education, Some Guiding Principles in 
Curriculum Construction. Units in the Curr’culum, The Teacher’s Par- 


ticipation in Curriculum Planning, Future Trends in Health and Physi- 
cal Education Curricula. 


5” x 8” Cloth, $1.50 


TEAM SPORTS FOR WOMEN 


(REVISED EDITION) 
By W. Frymir and Marjorie HILLaAs 


This publication has been thoroughly revised and brought up- 
to-date so that it now includes the latest practices, techniques 
and methods of the popular team sports played by girls and 
women. For years it has been the standard text and reference 
book and because of its practical value the authors have made 
this new, revised edition available. The same careful discus- 
_ sion of each sport is followed as in the original edition. We 
suggest that teachers who can use this valuable guide as a 
basic text send for examination copies immediately. Note that 
the price has been reduced to $2.50. 

THE CONTENTS: The following sports are outlined and described: 
Basketball, Field Hockey, Soccer, Softball, Speedball and Volley Ball. 
Each sport is analyzed under: General Statement of Game, Individual 
Techniques, Offensive Individual Play, Defensive Individual Play, Of- 
fensive Team Tactics, Defensive Team Tactics, Players and Their 
Positions, Sample Examination, Officiating, Methods, References. 


8vo. Cloth, Illustrated, $2.50 


Our Fall Bulletin of New Books is in the mails and 
if you do not receive your copy send us your name 
and address and it will be sent by return mail. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Publishers Since 1838 


67 WEST 44th ST. NEW YORK 


The Barnes Dollar Sports Libron 
TABLE TENNIS 


By Jay Purves, formerly National and World’s Woman Tabi 
Tennis Champion, Instructor of Physical Education, Univer, 
sity of Wisconsin ‘ 


In concise and simple language the former world’s 
describes the fundamental techniques of successful table tennis 
This sport is becoming increasingly popular and this practical 
manual will help the reader to enjoy table tennis more becatise 
it gives a basic knowledge of the principles of winning play 
The book can be used by players and coaches alike. (Oj a 
ticular value is the chapter on Pitfalls of Beginners and Their 
Correction. The Official Rules are included. 

THE CONTENTS: Table Tennis Is Born, Why Play Table Tennis 
Equipment, Techniques of the Game, The Game of Doubles, Pitfalls 
of Beginners and Their Correction, Information Please, Questions and 


Answers, Tips for Teachers, Code of Fair Play, The Official Rules 
Glossary of Terms, Bibliography. ’ 


TOUCH FOOTBALL 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN V. GROMBACH, 
Collegiate, Amateur and Olympic Athlete 


The first book explaining touch football, giving rules, funda- 
mentals, formations, principles of defense and offense, prepared 
especially for the use of the officers and four million men jp 
the armed services. 


The author tells why football is a great military game and the 
benefits to be derived by actual touch football playing experi. 
ence. This new way of playing one of man’s oldest games 
has unlimited possibilities for expansion since it can be played 
without special clothing, equipment or formal field. 


This book will undoubtedly be recognized as the authoritative 
guide. The official rules are included. 


JIU-JITSU 
By FrepertcK P. Lowe tr, Noted Jiu-Jitsu Instructor 


The outstanding advantage of jiu-jitsu is that it enables a 
unarmed man to defend himself against someone who is phys- 
ically stronger, and in many cases, against someone who car- 
ries weapons. The author describes, step-by-step, the funda 
mentals of the “gentle art.” Emphasis is laid upon quick 
thinking, self-assurance and flexibility as basic principles oi 
successful jiu-jitsu. The book begins with body exercises 
which are helpful in achieving skill in jiu-jitsu tactics. The 
text is then divided into 61 lessons progressing from defensive 
tactics to offensive tactics. By use of 150 photographs the 
reader is able to follow the instructions clearly and accurately. 
The book is admirably suited for use by civilian defense work- 
ers, police forces, state guards, and members of our armel 
forces. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONING 
Exercises for Sports and Healthful Living 


By Georce T. Starrorp, Author of “Preventive and Corree- 
tive Physical Education” and Ray O. DuNcaN, Author of 
“Six-Man Football,” both of the University of Illinois 


This new book is primarily intended for use by the coach and 
athlete but can be used to great advantage by anyone who 
wishes to get in good physical condition. The exercises have 
been arranged to meet specific needs of each sport and have 
been classified for each sport. The exercises have been espe 
cially designed to help all parts of the body. Of partion 
interest to women is the exercise program especially prepar 

for them. The diagrams are particularly illustrative of exercists 
described. 

THE CONTENTS: Preface, The Need for Physical Fitness, The Rov 
to Physical Fitness, The Conditioning Program, Sports Conditioning 
Physical Fitness Fundamentals, Time Schedule, Warm-up Series, ball 
ganizing the Conditioning Drill, Baseball, Basketball, Boxing, - 
Gymnastics, Swimming, Track, Weight Lifting, Wrestling; Physical Fitn 
for All—The Exercise Program for Men, The Exercise Program for r- 
en. Each book is bound in cloth, fully illustrated and priced at $1.00. 
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A Call Ta Sewice 


JAY B. NASH, Ph.D. 


Chairman, Department of Physical Education and Health 
New York University, New York City 
President, American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


Education, and Recreation begins a new year in 

the midst of world war. A war it is—in the minds 
of some people; a revolution in the minds of others. 
Many think of this conflict as a counter revolution 
designed to offset the liberalizing outcomes of the 
Renaissance. If so, the revolution may have been 
abetted by the catapulting of men into choice too 
rapidly. Choice is essential to the concepts of freedom 
but, when unwisely used, is expressed in rampant in- 
dividualism which is followed by social chaos. 

We take up the sword in defense of democratic prin- 
ciples, yet with a willingness to squeeze the “wrath 
out of our grapes.” We stand in the last ditch defend- 
ing these fundamental principles upon which this na- 
tion was built; namely, that men have certain inalien- 
able rights for themselves and certain responsibilities 
to respect the personalities and rights of others. If 
we give up now, we may be plunged into a dark age 
as long and as barren a period as that which followed 
the dictatorship of the Caesars. 

The sword with which we must defend our nation 
on the home front is, in many ways, a broken one. 
Thousands of our leaders are in uniform, wearing the 
insignia of the Army, Navy, Air Corps, Marines, or 


Te American Association for Health, Physical 


the Coast Guard. Hundreds of our women will be in | 
Army or Navy uniforms before schools open this fall. — 


Many others will be serving with the American Red 
Cross, the USO, and other allied services. Our 
leaders have been called upon to advise the officers 
of the armed forces in developing fitness programs. 
We must carry on in their absence and, even as the 
King’s son picked up the broken sword, discarded by 
one of the men, so must we pick up a broken pro- 
fessional sword and carry on to victory. 

In all of this we must not forget to be proud that 
in this hour of need the nation turned to so many of 
our professional associates in physical education, health, 
and recreation to occupy strategic points of leadership. 


T IS a dark hour. We are facing a nation on the 
East which has been preparing for war for a gen- 
eration. All available finances and leadership are 
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being utilized to point the young men and women to 
this contest. All the technicians of physical education 
have been tapped to develop men with strength, agility, 
and endurance. This consists of a program of exer- 
cise, systematically organized and universally applied. 
It has been supplemented by research in nutrition and 
by protective devices administered under the direction 
of the medical and dental professions. Psychology has 
been used—the one secret weapon—to develop a na- 
tion with “wings and fire.” 

We are facing a nation on the West which has been 
in training for fifty years. A systematic program of 
exercise applied with vigor and universality unknown 
in modern history has been basic. Muscular strength, 
cat-like agility, and endurance of hardships have been 
developed and utilized in almost unimaginable effec- 
tiveness. A mile requirement of swimming has been 
effective, not only in offense but in defense. A syste- 
matic preaching of hate and revenge has developed a 
psychological drive which makes formidable foes. 

Our nation has allowed itself to become vulnerable 
at a number of very crucial points. People became 
over-confident and assumed a false premise that any- 
thing could be bought and bought quickly—organic 
power, the mechanisms of defense, and even the demo- 
cratic spirit. As Chesterton in his “Everlasting Man” 
intimated, we had become a tired democracy where the 
citizens were less inclined to eternal vigilance but pre- 
ferred to arm one single individual to watch the city 
while they slept. 

We have the potentialities for a strong nation—a 
stimulating ideal and men and women with a will-to- 
do. Into the nation has been built the strength of the 
world, its best thinking and its best people. We were 
caught napping but we are awake today. 


number of rejections or the causes of rejections 
but the physical condition of those accepted by 
the armed forces. It was indicated at a conference 
called in 1922 by Secretary of State Weeks on the 
“Preparation of Youth of the Country” that “physical 
inefficiency” was the concern of leaders in World 
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War I. It is our compelling concern today. 

We must tighten our belts. We must indeed get 
into training. The President of the nation has issued 
the clarion call—‘‘We cannot be soft in a world in 
which there are dangers—dangers which threaten 
America—dangers more deadly than those the pioneers 
had to face—we must put hard fiber into the American 
spirit and strong muscles into the American back.” 

Governor Herbert H. Lehman echoes this call in 
the Empire State: “The ultimate success of any na- 
tion at war depends upon the physical strength and 
endurance of its people. Whether they be engaged in 
the armed forces, in the production of war materials 
or in the protection of our civilian population, our 
people must be physically fit—that is, strong and able 
to endure.” 

The committee working with the United States 
Office of Education and representatives of the training 
divisions of the Army and Navy has just finished a 
report demanding that the schools stress: 


Good health, physical fitness, endurance, safety from war 
hazards. In most schools these results will be achieved prin- 
cipally through the health and physical education program. 

Fundamental information and patriotic motives for fighting 
men gained through basic subjects such as mathematics, 
science, English, and social studies. 


These courses are not “proposed as a substitute for 
military training; they are military training in as real 
a sense as is military drill.” 

“Education and the Morale of a Free People” pub- 
lished by the Educational Policies Commission in its 
Fourteen Points Summary includes: 


1. Strengthen the work of the schools and colleges in health, 
safety and physical education. 

2. Extend the recreational activities and facilities of the 
schools and make them available as widely as possible to the 
entire community. 


Statement on Legislation 
and Preparedness 


Because the policies relative to legislation and 
preparedness are of vital interest to everyone, 
it has been decided that the Board of Directors 
will exercise the function of policy making. The 
executive staff, with special advisers to be selected 
as needed, will carry on the activities relative to 
these fields. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, may I 
thank the members of the legislation committee 
for the help which they have so graciously given 
during the past two years. Committee members 
particularly, are asked to keep “an ear to the 
ground” in their various geographic areas and 
are requested to keep us informed in regard to 
recommendations as to next steps. 

Jay B. Nasu 
President 
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3. Strengthen public understanding of the res 
the citizenry for good government. 

4. Organize and conduct the schools so as to create feelj 
of confidence and self-assurance in the young, ngs 

5. Conduct all the affairs of classroom, school, and school 
system so that they give systematic and satisfying Dractig, 
in democratic ways of behaving. 2 


Ponsibility 


All of these objectives loom large in our program 
of health, physical education, and recreation, Nathan 
B. Van Etten, Past President of the American Medi- 
cal Association, calls for action: 


Physical fitness must be recognized as an important step to- 
ward national fitness. Fifty-two per cent of Americans are 
said to be physically competent for hard work. This level 
must be raised if our medical futures are to be viewed with 
satisfaction. 


I believe that educators should be urged to turn their minds 
from sentimental to practical methods of equipping youth {or 
the hard realities of life. 

I believe that all boys and girls who are physically fit should 
be vigorously trained from the ages of five to twenty, not to 
carry guns or to engage in military techniques, but to de. 
velop strong, healthy bodies that will not only be able to meet 
the emergencies of our national life, but will build sturdy 
competent citizens. 


The nation as a whole is rising to demand the 
discipline which will give us not only individual power 
to sustain effort but national solidarity. These disci- 
plines are no longer thought of in terms of repression 
but they are designed to strengthen the individual's 
powers, to enlarge his opportunities and to contribute 
more effectively to the group of which he is a part, 
As Archibald MacLeish has well stated: “Without 
these disciplines, we might just as well leave our planes 
and tanks unbuilt.” 

Our way of life is being weighed in the balance. We 
need men and also, in the same degree, women who 
are organically stable. One misjudgment because of 
fatigue, one slow reaction, one emotionally unstable 
moment and lives are lost, maybe a cause is lost. 
Integrated people for the front lines or the assembly 
lines do not just happen. They come about through a 
developmental process which we broadly describe by 
the term education, and in this field physical educa- 
tion offers a major contribution. In all education, 
leadership is essential but, ultimately, self-discipline 
must prevail for a free people. 

We, in physical education, must never forget that 
fitness is not merely “physical.” Indeed, it is never 
properly that, alone. Fitness includes, beyond strength 
and skill, interpretive power—the ability to think; and 
emotional power—the ability to feel strongly and 
deeply. The Greeks expressed this balance poetically 
in the phrase “Gymnastics for the body and music 
for the soul.” In our own terminology, physical hit: 
ness involves strength of arm balanced by strength 0! 
mind and strength of spirit. 


ways involves strength and skill, we call organic 


S of arm is basic. Power which a- 
development. To develop and maintain this 
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power, involves a knowledge and willingness to con- 
form to certain biological principles. Assuming certain 
conditions of freedom from strains and drains, and 
assuming adequate nourishment, power to sustain ef- 
fort is developed in use. The human organism will 
build power to respond when pushed beyond its rou- 
tine procedure. Man needs to be pushed into new 
struggles. In this process we tap reserves and body 
power is built. The whole process involves the law 
of use—do ; the law of time—it cannot be done in a 
hurry; the law of reach—keep forging ahead but stop 
before the precipice; the law of rhythm—hard work 
must be tempered by play—long periods of effort, by 
relaxation. 

Strength of arm is paramount but it is not enough. 
There must be strength of mind—the ability to make 
correct judgments, to think objectively and to act with- 
out prejudice. We must depend upon strength of mind 
when the peace is written in order to hold back the 
flood of deep emotional drives, the old hereditary ego 
crying for revenge. Clear thinking indicates that we 
can have lasting peace or revenge but not both. 

Strength of arm and strength of mind are essential 
but they are not enough. We must have strength of 
spirit. Eye witnesses tell us that we are at war with 
nations whose young men are fighting with wings and 
fire. There is an emotional release, a tapping of re- 


serves which creates a powerful dynamic fighting or- 
ganism. It is easy to develop wings and fire through 
the deep biological drives of hate, revenge, and fear. 
Under these drives the embattled biological ego rises 
to strike down opposition. It is difficult to develop 
these fighting tendencies for causes which involve the 
wants of others, particularly those who have racial, 
nationalistic, and language differences. 

If there are such things as freedom of opportunity 
and certain inalienable rights for all men, if we be- 
lieve that fullness of life is best developed when man 
has liberty, where men, regardless of “border, breed, 
or birth” may be recognized for achievement, then 
such things are worth striving for, worth fighting for, 
worth dying for. If these principles are to live, they 
must be dramatized so that they will live in the hearts 
of youth. 

The democratic group is strong only as there is 
strength and willingness in individuals to contribute 
to the group. This means a willingness of individuals 
to serve the group because of an ideal. Those who 
fall pass on the torch. 

The clarion call to service goes out to you in the 
fields of physical education, health, and recreation, to 
all people in education and each one in the nation. 
Let us “pick up the sword.” Everything is at stake; 
battles for free men must be won. »« 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 


As President of the Association I am plan- 
ning to follow as nearly as possible the spirit of 
the letter of the Hughes report which was ac- 
cepted by the Board of Directors at the New 
Orleans meeting. This report recognizes the 
President as chairman of the Board of Directors 
and the presiding officer of the Representative 
Assembly rather than as an executive. According 
to the Hughes report “responsibility and com- 
mensurate authority are placed in the hands of 
an executive secretary.” The Secretary receives 
direction in form of resolutions or official actions 
of the Board of Directors, or the Representative 
Assembly. The President will look to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to take steps to put into effect 
the policies approved by official bodies, and 
from time to time he will make progress reports 
to the Board of Directors. 

In line with this policy, it is my earnest desire 
that communications be sent directly to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary at the Washington office. Most 
of the functions of the Ann Arbor office have 
been transferred to Washington. We are happy 
to say, however, that Dr. Elmer Mitchell remains 


THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


as the Association Editor. I am in close contact 
with this office and will frequently go over all 
of the communications and advise action which 
seems wise in the light of the adopted policies. 
With the streamlining of our Association organ- 
ization, sufficient clerical staff has been placed in 
the Washington office to handle all of our busi- 
ness efficiently and promptly. The budget has 
been streamlined to meet the emergency of low- 
ered income and increased responsibility for pro- 
motion within the profession. 


Every Association member is a member of 
our group and tterefore, partially at least, re- 
sponsible for group action. You are particularly 
requested to make known to your officers and 
Executive Secretary your feelings, wishes, and 
desires. By receiving a sample of opinion as it 
exists over the nation, and only by this means, 
will it be possible for us to develop solidarity 
and to accumulate the information necessary to 
guide our profession in this critical time. 


Jay B. Nasu 
President 
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Priorities in School Health Service 


By 


GEORGE M. WHEATLEY, M.D. 


Assistant Medical Director 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


ODAY everyone, every activity, and e-ery- 
or must be measured in terms of utility in our 

total war effort. Inevitably this means shortage 
of certain materials and of trained people who have 
been thought essential in peace time activity. Already 
we have begun to accommodate ourselves to shortages 
in certain commodities such as sugar and rubber. The 
principle of.priorities must operate, too, in the field of 
civilian health. In his recent budget message in which 
Health Department appropriations were reduced about 
10 per cent, Mayor La Guardia has already made this 
clear for New York City. In order to meet the demand 
for trained medical and nursing personnel in the 
armed forces, there will be fewer doctors and nurses in 
our communities. The school health service will be af- 
fected. Every administrator faces the difficult question, 
“What can we best do without?” Unfortunately, there 
is no official board to designate priorities in the school 
health program. Many local complex factors, some 
logical outcomes, others stemming from selfish pressure 
groups may perhaps determine what parts of the’ pro- 
gram will be scrapped. Too often it may be the easy 
rule of thumb policy to lop off the newest phase of the 
program. It is the purpose of this brief paper to reflect 
upon some of the more recent developments in school 
health service, hoping that this pause to look back will 
identify those recent practices, policies, and trends 
which should receive priority. 

Going back only four years, it is rather surprising to 
discover how much exploration and study has occurred 
in the field of school health. Perhaps there has never 
been a period where more intensive and promising work 
has been done. I am not able to cover all activities 
even in the past four years. Therefore, I have chosen 
to mention those which, I think, illustrate progress in 
different aspects of school health service. The advances 
range from pure research in the evaluation of tests for 
possible use in the school medical examination to prac- 
tical administrative practices to secure medical care for 
school children. All have the common denominator that 


they contribute to the improvement of school health 
service. 


ITH respect to pure research, there will soon be 
published the final report of the validity and 
practicability for school health work of the stethograph, 
bone X-rays for evidence of growth and development 


1 Kruse, H. D., C. E. Palmer, W. Schmidt, and Dorothy G. 
Wiehl, “Medical Evaluation of Nutritional Status,” Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, XVIII, 3. (July, 1940), 257-283. 
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and many chemical and physiological tests as based on 
study of the nutrition of several thousand high schoy 
students of New York City." This survey, aside from 
its scientific aspects is noteworthy for the Successfy| 
cooperation of many different agencies on a single ob; 
jective. The Departments of Public Health Administra. 
tion and Pediatrics of Cornell Medical College, th 
Milbank Memorial Fund, the New York City Depart. 
ment of Health, the U. S. Public Health Service, ang 
the Works Progress Administration all participated, | 
is expected that this investigation will provide not only 
methods for efficient detection of specific nutritional ¢e. 
ficiencies, but that certain of these tests can be used tp 
efficiently select from among a large number of chil. 
dren those who need individual medical examinatiop, 
The audiometer, which is now widely used, illustrates 
this screening method. The stethograph is another in. 
strument which may be useful for this type of screen. 
ing procedure. It records heart sound tracings and 
furnishes objective evidence of what the physician 
hears through the stethoscope. When one knows the 
conflicting opinions regarding the interpretation o 
murmurs, the stethograph should be a great aid to 
school medical service. Boone of the U. S. Public 
Health Service has studied this instrument to establish 
normal values.” 

Another screening device which has been offered to 
school health service recently is the Wetzel Grid, which 
utilizes height and weight to evaluate growth and de- 
velopment.” For years workers have been in quest ofa 
method to measure growth and development. The 
Wetzel Grid is said to provide this long-sought answer, 
Authorities, however, in the field of nutrition are agreed 
that height and weight are unreliable as measures of 
nutritional deficiency. I believe that the author’s claims 
must be substantiated by experimentation. 

We have not been sufficiently resourceful in develop- 
ing methods to save the physician’s valuable profes 
sional time nor tests which may provide the physician 
with more accurate information upon which to base a 
diagnosis. School health service has relied too long o 
the costly and inefficient method of the medical e& 
amination of great masses of children. Now with less 
physician time available we may be spurred to fresh 
study and application of screening methods. It is im 


2Boone, Bert R., and Antonio Ciocco, “Cardiometric 
Studies on Children,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
XVII, 4. (October, 1939), 323-357. 

Wetzel, Norman C., “Physical Fitness in Terms of 
Physique, Development, and Basal Metabolism,” Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 116: (March 22, 194), 
1187-1195. 
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portant always to remember that screening methods are 
not robot physicians. They are devices to discover in- 
dividuals who should receive the physician’s appraisal. 
Like other laboratory tests they must be interpreted by 
the physician. 

The past few years have witnessed a revival of study 
of the influence of school environment on public health. 
We are all familiar with studies of lighting which have 
been made. More recently, experimentation in environ- 
mental control of contagion has been reported. Wells 
and Wilder describe the control of communicable dis- 
ease by ultraviolet radiation of the classroom atmos- 
phere. This method has application, not necessarily to 
postpone childhood contagious diseases to high school 
ages, but rather te prevent the occurrence of communi- 
cable diseases at unfavorable times, such as measles in 
mid-winter when the danger of a complicating strep- 
tococcal infection is highest. An elaborate program 
dealing with environmental control is that reported by 
Harmon of the Texas State Department of Health.* 
This is a program aimed at optimum child develop- 
ment. Some of the findings of this program which has 
been in operation a little more than two years are: 

1. The number of eye defects increased as children 
progressed through the grades. It was shown that 49 
per cent of those with defects had already developed 
body asymmetries or were placed in poor environmental 
conditions, such as, improper lighting and seating 
which might tend to produce body asymmetry. Exact 
mathematical relationships between factors were shown 
such as: children with curvatures would distort writing 
and drawing in a similar manner as the curvature. Al- 
though no conclusion could be drawn concerning the 
relationship between the eye disorder and the environ- 
mental forces affecting the child, there semed to be 
enough data to suggest the possibility of such a rela- 
tionship. 

2. About two-thirds of the children with nutritional 
defects were in classroom situations where programs 
were not related to their physiological needs or to their 
natural physical capacities. 

3. Bodily asymmetries increased in number as chil- 
dren advanced into the upper elementary school. 

4. The number of children with chronic infections in- 
creased as children advanced into the upper elementary 
school, and it was significant that almost invariably the 
children in this group were not properly located physi- 
cally in the classroom. 

5. Behavior difficulties increased from 4 per cent to 
10 per cent during elementary years. 

Intercorrelation showed that 52 per cent of the ele- 
mentary school children were leaving elementary 
school with 1.8 observable preventable defects, and that 
environmental conditions in the classroom may be fac- 
tors in the development of these defects. Perhaps the 
most stimulating aspect of this program is the entirely 


‘Wells, W. F., M. W. Wells, and T. S. Wilder, “The En- 
vironmental Control of Epidemic Contagion,” American Jour- 
nal of Hygiene, 35: 1. (January, 1942). 

5 Harmon, Darell Boyd, “Some Preliminary Observations on 
the Developmental Problems of 160,000 Elementary School 


— Medical Woman’s Journal, XLIX: 3. (March, 1942) 
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new approach to the study of pupil health by this Com- 
mission on Child Development. 


HE work in school health discussed so far, if ap- 

plied, would call for investment in equipment or 
alterations which may be impossible to secure today. 
We have already mentioned that the trend is in the di- 
rection of reducing civilian health budgets. Therefore 
of even greater interest at this time are the efforts 
which have been made fo utilize more effectively the 
personnel and equipment which already exist. Happily 
in several parts of the country during recent years, 
projects have been developed with precisely this ob- 
jective. In 1939, the International Health Division and 
the General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation allocated funds to the North Carolina State De- 
partments of Health and Education to assist in the 
promotion of a school health coordinating service for a 
period of five years.° The objectives are: (1) to pro- 
mote the fullest utilization of existing facilities for im- 
proving the health services offered to, and health in- 
struction offered by, the schools in the state; (2) to 
provide a consultant service to health departments and 
school authorities who are interested in improving their 
school health service, health instruction and physical 
education programs. One of the most valuable aspects 
of this program is the consultant service given by a 
traveling unit to the rural classroom teacher. Help is 
given in the recognition of signs and symptoms of ill 
health and in the use of these observations, not only to 
select children for medical attention, but also for health 
instruction in the classroom. 

That excellent report, “Community Organization for 
Health Education,’ describes programs which en- 
deavor to harness all the community health forces. 
This has improved many school health services. When 
we read of county health departments and boards of 
education cooperating on health projects we realize the 
progress which has taken place in recent years. A study 
of this community report should be required reading for 
every school health worker. The examples given in this 
report of the health education activities of counties and 
cities over the country are blueprints for community 
participation in health which should be studied with 
renewed interest today. This kind of democratic ac- 
tivity must be intensified rather than discarded during 
the war. 

We must recognize the fact that in the next few 
years a.smaller number of school medical examinations 
will be done. Fortunately, the program developed by 
the Astoria School Health Study has a timely appli- 
cation now.” This field laboratory in a health district 
in New York City studied the school medical examina- 
tion from the point of view of providing the most satis- 
factory service within the limitation of medical and 
nursing staff then available. From this recent study of 

® Wilkins, Walter, “Evolving Plans for a School Health 
Education Program in North Carolina.” A radio talk broad- 
cast on August 29, 1939, over WPTF, Raleigh, N. C. 

™Community Organization for Health Organization: A 
Committee Report. American Public Health Association, 1941. 


8 Astoria School Health Study Report. The Commonwealth 
Fund, New York, 1942. 
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the school medical service come the following practical 
axioms : 

1. Focus the medical service on the children most in 
need. With limited physician time this is common 
sense. The most effective plan today is selection of chil- 
dren for medical attention through planned conferences 
between teacher and nurse. If school physicians are 
not available to examine pupils thus selected the method 
is still effective. The nurse may refer suspected chil- 
dren directly to family physicians or to clinics. This 
modification requires the understanding and coopera- 
tion of family and clinic physicians, because the school 
physician screens out those children who are healthy 
and defines more sharply the specific adverse health 
condition of those pupils who need treatment. 


2. Know the background of the child. Under war- 
time conditions, with shifting populations, with less 
stability in the home, often with both parents working, 
it becomes éven more important now to secure as much 
health and environmental information about the child as 
is possible. We must continue all our efforts to have 
the parent attend the examination, especially of young 
children, because in addition to being the best source 
of information about the child, the mother’s presence at 
the examination simplifies the problem of planning for 
necessary treatment. Nevertheless, we must recognize 
that under war conditions it may be impossible for a 
parent to attend. This is all the more reason for de- 
veloping as part of the school examination a suitable 
questionnaire to be sent home to secure a health history 
of the child. Under present conditions we must make 
this form a more effective instrument to prevent the 
gap between the school and home from widening more 
than is absolutely necessary. 

The teacher is another source of information concern- 
ing the background of the child. To tap this reservoir, 
the Astoria Study developed a Pupil Health Card 
which is a cumulative record of the child’s health be- 
havior and care. It is kept by the teacher and this rec- 
ord serves as a two-way instrument of communication 
between the teacher and school medical service. 

From her more frequent contact with both children 
and teachers in the school and her visits in the home, 
the public health nurse is usually a valuable source of 
information. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that, 
if we are to make the physician’s limited time in the 
school count, the channels of information just mentioned 
must be developed in even greater degree in the future. 

3. Adapt the medical examination to the child. This 
was the policy developed from the Astoria experience 
which has special significance today. The scope of the 
school examination must be modified to meet the prob- 
lem presented by the individual child. We must cut 
corners where, in the physician’s judgment, it is pos- 
sible to do so. We must depari from a stereotyped ex- 
amination. 

4. On the other hand, sufficient time must be per- 
mitted for the school examination. To accomplish this, 
especially under present conditions, a definite effort 
must be made to relieve the physician of activities which 
a less experienced person can do. Much time is lost 
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when the physician has to remove the clothes of chi 
dren. Too much of his time is consumed in routine . 
ord work. In some schools the physician must 
out the Snellen test examination or take the height and 
weight measurements of children. A\lll these ACtIVitigg 
and more can be, with a little study and Ka 
delegated to other individuals in the school. 

5. Increase teacher participation. With the shorty. 
of doctors and nurses today the role of the teacher iy 
the school health program looms even larger, Surgeon 
General Parran, in discussing the shortage of phys. 
cians stated: “It will be necessary for various types oj 
medical care to be diluted for the doctor's time to be 
saved, by using in many routine technical tasks per. 
sons who are less well trained than those now ey, 
gaged. Many thousands of nurses’ aids are now being 
trained. Less attention has been given to the need te 
aids to technical personnel in other sectors. The nee 
for them is none the less real.’” 

In schools much of this problem calls for tore em. 
phasis on in-service training of teachers in health mat. 
ters. Today, one of the most effective uses of physician 
and nurse time in the school would be to instruc 
teachers in normal growth and development, signs anj 
symptoms of illness, and methods for securing prompt 
care of sick children. This would be a kind of first-aid 
course for teachers. 

6. Encourage private physician participation in the 
school medical program. As school physicians are able 
to give less time in the school and there will be fewer 
physicians in the community, it becomes more import 
ant than ever that the school medical service and the 
private physician work more closely together. Schools 
must make greater efforts to stimulate examination 9 
pupils by their own physicians. There are many ob- 
vious advantages to this policy. It happily has been re. 
ceiving more and more attention from school health 
administrators in recent years. 

1. It encourages families to use their own physicians. 

2. It places the child that much nearer treatment 
when health problems are present. 

3. It shares the load of medical examinations which 
the school cannot properly carry alone. 

4. It arouses interest of the private physician in the 
school health program. 


Planning 


RESCHOOL health programs should be tied 

with the school health service. In the past few 
years, efforts have been made in this direction. Plans 
to effect the transfer of preschool health records to the 
school have been developed in some communities and 
are functioning with some success. If these health ree- 
ords can be successfully transferred to the school it wil 
save the school physician’s time so that he can examine 
children who have had no previous health supervision. 
Here is a ripe field for health and education depart- 
ments to cooperate. Nursery schools and homes for the 
day care of children will increase, especially in areas 

(Continued on page 432) 

°Parran, Thomas L., “War-Time Problems of the Public 


Health Service,” Journal of the American Medical Associt- 
tion (March 28, 1942), 1034. 
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Relationship Between Medicine, Nursing, 
Physical Therapy, and Physical Education 


By 


WILLIAM BENHAM SNOW, M.D. - 


Director of Physical Therapy 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center 
New York City 


HE inferences implied in the title to which I am 

assigned are many and far reaching. I cannot hope 

to do full justice to this complicated subject in 
what is to follow. As a medical man, I feel that I am 
not adequately informed as to all the finer points by 
which physical education is incident to the other groups 
to be considered. I have had occasion, however, to be 
concerned with the therapeutics of physical education 
in my chosen medical specialty—physical therapy. 

In the field of education, physical education has in 
later years assumed a much more important and dig- 
nified position than in the earlier days when systems of 
exercise and athletic skills occupied the dominant po- 
sition. Today physical education graduates, through 
their researches in the preclinical medical sciences and 
through advanced recreational and health studies, are 
contributing much to the betterment of life as we now 
live it. 

I would like briefly to consider physical education, 
itself, before concerning myself with its inter-relation- 
ships to medicine, nursing, and physical therapy. The 
physical education setup I shall consider as: under- 
graduate work, graduate work toward advanced de- 
grees, and the ultimate vocational outlook. 

_ Ican think of three reasons why a student at college 
chooses to take up physical education: 

First, some choose physical education because it ap- 
peals to them; a love of sports, the outdoors, recrea- 
tion, and body development represent the lure. 

A second group couple with the above the economic 
advantages of steady employment in the educational 
system and the benefits which accrue therefrom. 

A third group, looking forward, choose physical edu- 
cation as a prerequisite for a further goal as physical 
therapy. 

As to the incentive for the physical education group 
to seek post-graduate degrees, we find, first, advancing 
standards being laid down for admission to work in 
secondary schools and colleges. Advancement in po- 
sition and pay in the educational field today carries 
with it the mandate of holding such degrees. Others 
in physical education do advanced study because of 
native or stimulated interest in the field of physical 
education, Anyone who studies intimately this in- 
credibly correlated machine which is the human body 
becomes intrigued in the subject and usually wishes to 
know more about it. : 
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WOULD like now to bring physical education into 

juxtaposition with medicine. Many persons in 
physical education, having mastered to a degree the 
subject of kinesiology, physiology, and anatomy, note 
the relationship and deviations of the human organism 
in different environmental surroundings. They note 
physical changes in motor dynamics of individuals in 
direct relationship to the stimulation or depression of 
other human beings with whom they are in contact. 
With an appreciation of these things, they enter the field 
where physical education becomes associated with 
psychiatric therapy. The successful treatment of the 
neuropsychiatric patient requires, by its very nature, 
close psychic contact and much personal time of the 
attending physician. He is constantly in direct con- 
tact mentally, both with his patient and all the in- 
dividuals including the nurses, occupational therapists, 
physical education workers and others, who constitute 
the tools with which he operates to bring his patient 
into a more adequate adjustment to his or her en- 
vironment. 

Another group of physical education workers spread 
over into purely recreative fields as coaching, interpre- 
tive dancing, camping, and recreation. By their devo- 
tion, psychological approach, and general understand- 
ing of the youth and his outlook, they become important 
elements in the character building of the nation. 

Within the educational system, advanced students in 
physical education find themselves faced with problems, 
rightly theirs or otherwise, of disseminating health in- 
formation. Through special training they have ability 
fitting them for certain aspects of public health work in 
the school system. This responsibility is usually shared 
with the school physician and often a school nurse, 
or both, as the case may be. Often these three in- 
dividuals do not correlate their programs. Funda- 
mental reasons may be those of inflexibility of prece- 
dent, personality, and often politics. Certainly, in 
such unfortunate instances, no one factor can be held 
as entirely to blame. 

The physician is, by law and by training, the one 
who should assume the responsibility for the health 
of his community. However, in a system of schools, 
the physician is usually only a part-time worker. He 
may or may not represent the local health department. 
In any event, in carrying out his responsibility, he 
should welcome the assistance of trained physical edu- 
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cation students in his routine examinations and in the 
teaching of hygiene and physiology. Likewise, where 
medical matters enter the picture, the school nurse 
can, within limitations, prove invaluable. The integra- 
tion of such a group is an organizational problem 
within the department. Tactfulness in distribution of 
individual duties and clear definition of responsibilities 
will make for harmonious results. 

The understanding of normal kinesiology mastered 
by the advanced student in physical education carries 
with it not only an appreciation of beauty, which is the 
human body in action, but also, by contrast, the ugli- 
ness and pathos of the same organism when, for some 
reason, it is in imbalance. This imbalance may be 
due to non-pathological or pathological causes, causing 
defection of normal neuromuscular tonus. 

With the appreciation of imbalance and a knowledge 
of kinesiology come, the desire to correct such faults. 
Correction means treatment. 

So again we find the physical education graduate out 
on the fringe of medical practice. How far shall the 
physical educator go in this important field? Cer- 
tainly, ethics must be borne in mind and conscience 
dictate. Working on this assumption, physical educa- 
tion can proceed to an orderly relationship with medi- 
cal and other fields. 

Problems of correction are very profound and seri- 
ous. Often they tax the judgment of the trained medi- 
cal man. The advisability for correction in any given 
case is a medical problem and often the means must be 
predicated upon findings which a medical man only has 
the ability, training, and equipment to determine. I 
will be more specific on this point in a few moments. 


NOTHER group of physical Education students, 

and at present by far the fewer number of all, 
direct their attention early or late to the field of physi- 
cal therapy, per se. 

In my chosen practice I have been thrown in close 
contact with physical education and have made many 
friends among physical education graduates. One can 
thus appreciate what physical education has to offer 
as medical aid. With such a background, one can be 
more justly critical and suggest to members of the 
physical education profession why, under existing cir- 
cumstances, they are not able to progress as they de- 
sire with their health aims. Within medical circles one 
is in a position to appreciate sensitive reactions of 
members of our profession involving contacts with phy- 
sical education. A frank understanding of a situation 
should be the first step toward an attempted solution 
of the difficulties arising from it. 

Let us consider for a moment the place of nursing 
in the field of physical therapy. They are our allies 
in the scheme of health improvement. One cannot di- 
rectly compare two such diverse professions as nursing 
and physical education. May we rather consider what 
these two fields have in common. 

The standards of nursing, like those of physical edu- 
cation, are getting higher and higher. Many nursing 
colleges are giving academic degrees along with the 
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schools require academic degrees as a 
each medical specialty we find nurses 
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training in procedures peculiar to the Particular ¢ 
cialty. Other nurses pursue advanced study to # 


pare for social service, and industrial and 
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Public health nurses are, trained to act as medical 
assistants among the poorer clientele, and in s 
populated rural communities. They often work 
large urban centers or serve travelling clinics, }; ss 
their duty to see that the orders of the physician ‘a 
properly carried out in the interim between visits giy. 
ing special detailed instructions when necessary, The 


public health 


parsely 
Out of 


work of these nurses is specially noteworthy in ma. 
ternity care, tuberculosis, preadoléscent child care, anj 
orthopedics. 

In the field of public health nursing, orthopedic nurs. 
ing has come to occupy an increasingly important po- 
sition. There is much in the interim care of orthopedic 
patients living at home which needs alert supervision, 
Public health orthopedic nursing requires an under. 
standing of such matters as minor physical postural 
aberrations, pathological conditions met with in the 
field of orthopedics, care and prevention of infection jy 
the home, care of patients in casts, supervision of yari- 
ous orthopedic protective and restraining devices 
muscle strength evaluation, muscle re-education under 
guidance of the physician at the central point, and cer- 
tain psychological and social adjustments entering into 
a particular problem. Orthopedic nurses in public 
health work are being taught to utilize much technic in 
physical therapy. They should not be considered a 
being in competition with physical educators attempting 
correction as they have quite a different perpective and 
objective. 


WORD regarding the trained physical therapy 

technician now would seem to be indicated. Who 
constitute this group? What is their special field of 
usefulness? What is their status? 

Physical therapy technicians are drawn from both 
the fields of nursing and physical education. To this 
background is added 12 to 18 months of special train- 
ing in electrophysics, anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
kinesiology, massage, hydrotherapy, electrotherapy, 
mechanotherapy, actinotherapy, corrective exercises, 
aseptic technic, and, last but not least, medical ethics 
and conduct. 

Most nurses, by three years or more of close hospital 
and professional contact, instinctively absorb a proper 
conception of professional ethics. In our perspectiot, 
the difference in appreciation for ethics in physical 
therapy technicians coming to us from physical educi 
tion and those coming up through nursing is more than 
apparent. To teachers of physical education who att 
intimately concerned with the training of physica 
therapy technicians, I suggest that more attention kt 
given to physician-technician-patient relationships. 

After graduation as a physicial therapy technician, the 
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duate is required to take examinations for recog- 
nition. These examinations may be for civil service 
or for admission to the registry of physical therapy 
technicians, the only agency recognized by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

Physical therapy technicians are trained for service 
in physical therapy departments of hospitals and clinics, 
or to serve as medical assistants in physicians’ private 
offices. Their training is generalized enough to cover 
the use of physical modalities wherever indicated in 
general or special fields of medical practice. Now some 
states are registering technicians, as they are nurses. 

Public health nurses, combining orthopedic nursing, 
and qualifying as physical therapy technicians, repre- 
sent the ideal in supervisory positions governing field 
work in orthopedic care. 


AVING considered the types of workers, let us 

turn to the correction of postural defects them- 
selves. Correction of such defects must be based upon 
a careful diagnosis as to what the defects constitute. 

A diagnosis today must be as exact as possible with 
the evidence at hand. The usual procedure is care- 
ful orderly case history taking, including pertinent 
psychological and sociological factors. Following this, 
a physical examination as extensive as indicated is 
made. Basic informative laboratory findings are noted. 
Purposeful supplementary data suggested by the drift 
toward ultimate diagnosis are assembled. Finally, un- 
biased scientific reasoning is applied to the problem, 
with dispelling of doubts and acceptance of a logical 
and probably a tenable diagnosis. 

It is easy to appreciate how early minor static aber- 
rations may become serious problems if correction were 
attempted without careful medical checking. It also 
is apparent that if postural corrective indications are 
present, the presence of progressive pathologies should 
be looked for before the method of treatment is decided 
upon. 


Y discussion to this point has brought out a few 
concrete facts, to wit: 


1. Physical education has apparently grown beyond 
the field of its original purpose. 

2. In discussing the inter-relationships between 
medicine, nursing, physical education and physical 
therapy, my concern is only with those in physical 
education who in their work find themselves on the 
fringe of medical practice. 


3. There are the physical educators working in psy- 
chiatry and neurology; those interested in the physi- 
cally handicapped; athletic trainers in their selection 
of athletes and their first-aid work; and those others 
who in education are prompted to apply corrective 
training to structural abnormalities. 

4. I have shown where the nursing profession and 
the medical profession overlap and often involve the 
worker in physical education. 

5. I have implied that those of the medical profession 
who have applied themselves to these considerations 
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have a lack of confidence in certain aspects of physical 
education practice. 

6. As a follower of physical education literature, I 
now add that I have a feeling that there exists a real re- 
sentment in the minds of some in physical education 
toward certain members of the medical profession who 
have special reason to be interested in these matters. In 
the January issue of the official organ of this Associa- 
tion, page 23, an editorial comment under the title of 
“Isn’t It about Time We Grew Up” demonstrates what 
I have reference to. In this comment a prominent 
member of the physical education profession remarks 
as follows: “We have from time to time been lectured 
by practitioners of medicine, who speak patronizingly 
of the ‘medical sciences’ as though anatomy, physiology, 
biochemistry, hygiene, and dietetics were the sole prop- 
erties of that discipline; but these and other sciences 
become ‘physical and health educational sciences’ as 
well, only when and if we, as a professional group, 
make independent contributions to them.” He makes 
an appea! for physical and health educators to do their 
own basic researches as they have different points of 
view thar purely medical ones, even though to do this 
may require drastic changes in personnel. There is no 
question but that everything stated makes for progress 
within the field of physical education. I think, how- 
ever, the writer carries the matter a bit too far when 
he says, later: “May I suggest, then, that we consider 
ourselves graduated from our professional adolescence, 
and that we attempt in increasing measure to free our- 
selves from our medical and educational parents’ apron 
strings—to strike out for ourselves and grow up.” 

If the apron strings to education and medicine are 
severed, to what estate would physical education grow 
up? 

I agree that perhaps the adolescence of physical edu- 
cation has been prolonged; specifically, has progressed 
very slowly for the last ten years. Physical education 
workers find themselves against the obstruction of a 
big stone wall in many of their dealings with the medi- 
cal profession. Physical education reached this obstruc- 
tion rapidly and without anticipating its existence. The 
wall is high. At present, physical education is groping 
for a way through. My feeling is that a few judicious 
steps backward will place the obstruction in a slightly 
altered point of view, and a broader perspective will 
show that this wall is not impermeable. I suggest that 
the apron strings between mother medicine and physi- 
cal education be not severed, but that, like good ado- 
lescents, physical education assume certain responsi- 
bilities increasingly, and the time will unquestionably 
come when the rough spots now present will be 
smoothed out. If the aims are properly stated and 
adhered to, the mellowness that comes with elapsing 
time and understanding must bring a happy solution. 

My suggestions regarding physical education in 
therapeutics would be: 

1. That a definite ethical appreciation of the exact 
relationship between the physical education worker and 
the medical profession is needed. 


(Continued on page 430) 
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The Role of the Physical 
Education Woman in U.S.O. 


FLORENCE WILLIAMS 


Director of Health and Recreation, U.S.O. 
(Y.W.C.A. Division) 


Ml 


HE UGS.O. is:an effort of six social agencies to 
combine their forces, resolve their differences, 
and through joint thinking and planning de- 
velop a program to meet a National situation. Included 
in this effort in addition to the six National agencies 
are three great faiths, military and civilian groups, and 
industrial worker, men and women, white and negro, 
urban and rural forces.” This definition was given to 
a group of prospective directors by Mrs. Pearl Case 
Blough, secretary of U.S.O. service for women and 
girls. 

Work in the U.S.O. is exciting! It is truly pioneer- 
ing with its attendant adventure, and need for ingen- 
uity. 

Even its drudgery, of which there is plenty, is 
definitely challenging. A director must be a jack of 
all trades, able to see program where none exists, where 
no one has asked, where possibly there is no building 
and in spite of the fact that nothing in the community 
or building facilities resembles anything she has ever 
seen before. 

A sleepy little southern community of 5,000 souls 
suddenly burst its seams when an army camp was built 
nearby. Fourteen thousand people had to live in that 


same area. There were no new housing units, yo 
trailer camps, as regulations kept them away. The res. 
dents all took in roomers. Every chicken coop became 
a bedroom. Girls doubled up four or five to a single 
room. The rents, which were exorbitant, are noy 
controlled by a town rent commission. There was 
nothing to do in the evenings. No place to go—no 
library, no movie. The corner drug store closed a 
seven! Nothing to do but go to the many honky tonks 
lining every road from town. 

In comparison there is now the U.S.O. club in a spa- 
cious red brick homestead. Here is a real home! 
During the day, activities are planned for the many 
wives and mothers who have trekked with their hus- 
bands and sons. In spite of transient groups, the 
women help plan their own program, bringing in such 
things as nationality meals, craft and sewing groups, 
relaxation classes, individual and team sports, book,te- 
views, nutrition, and child care. The evenings, how- 
ever, hum with coed activities for soldiers and girls 
from camp. 

In war-pressed communities a leader must be able 
not only to lead activities herself but must also be able 
to find and train volunteers—volunteers to relieve a 
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pressed schedule and to introduce new skills. Activities 
carried on in U.S.O. centers embrace an unlimited 
field. In this work one finds no regular hours, no ade- 
quately equipped gymnasiums and no syllabus to follow. 
In this work a leader must become part of a commun- 
ity, understand its problems and help to carry the 
overload be it finding a room for a stranded girl or 
leading mixers for a dance of 700 soldiers. 

In war production areas, half a million women are 
already employed, and it is expected that two million 
will be by 1943. It is tense work, done at top speed, 
oftentimes at night or on the “graveyard” shift. The 
girls are many times far from their families and friends 
in boom towns where they have to share not only 
rooms, but beds, and where the only recreation offered 
is a second-rate movie! 
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Writing of the importance of U.S.O. activities in 
the July Redbook, Somerset Maugham vividly sketches 
a real situation in his article, ‘Morale Made in Ameri- 
ca.” To quote: 


I visited the headquarters of one U.S.O. agency in South 
Carolina. Its head is a lively, competent, and active woman 
in the thirties. She could find no accommodation in the over- 
crowded town, and was forced to establish herself in the two 
tiny dressing-rooms for the players at a baseball field. She 
has to deal with eighteen hundred families in the settlements 
that have been run up to accommodate the huge influx of 
population, and with a group besides of five hundred trailers 
in which dwell no less than eighteen hundred persons. They 
come from all parts of the Union; at one party in her own 
small quarters there were thirty-eight women from sixteen 
different States. They are lonely in their unaccustomed sur- 
roundings, these people brought here from far and near. They 
are ill at ease and shy. This woman, this grand woman, gets 
them together at parties in the high school auditorium; and 
they come, men, women and children—for the women can’t 
come unless they bring their children—and get acquainted. To 
break the ice, she gets them to play games, to sing, and to 
dance folk songs. Anyone can come into her tiny office (they 
are her sleeping quarters, too) from early morning when she 
opens them, to nine-thirty at night, anyone can come for 
friendly advice, for information, or just for a chat. 

One day fifteen British sailors from an aircraft carrier looked 
in on her, and she gave them an English tea. One day three 
soldiers came along and found her washing up. They set to 
and did it for her. “When I get back home,” said one of 
them, “my wife’ll say to me: ‘Why, Chico, wherever did you 
learn to wash dishes like that?’ And I’ll say: ‘It’s wonderful, 
the things you learn in the Army.’” And one day a defense 
worker from Florida brought his wife and said he’d heard 
she was doing fine work, and he and his wife would like to 
help. She hesitated to accept his offer. ‘“You’ve got your 
job already,” she said. “I imagine that keeps you busy.” “To 
win this war,” he answered, “everybody’s got to take an out- 
side job as well as his own.” And as he left, having arranged 
to come in with his wife and work wherever he was needed, 
he took some money out of his wallet. “Here’s two bucks 
for you,” he said, “and if you want more, there’s more where 
that came from.” : 

That’s the spirit, gentlemen. Let us be proud that we have 
among us English-speaking people so many men and women 
of good will and good heart. 


One sees why the U.S.O. professional personnel 
must be carefully chosen! Between the ages of 23 and 
55, U.S. citizens in good health, they must have a col- 
lege degree and experience in one or more of the fol- 
lowing areas: recreation, physical education, adminis- 
tration, community organization, individual counsel- 
ling, industrial relations, or personnel management. 
They need above all things a sincere liking and respect 
for people, emotional maturity and creative imagination 
both for developing the abilities of people and for dis- 
covering program possibilities. me 


\ hows WOMANS PRESS has published a little booklet 

of about eleven pages full of amusing illustrations 
about how to keep yourself fit when working. It is the 
result of the cooperative efforts of the Health and Rec- 
reation Committee of the U.S.O. and the National Y.W. 
C.A. Mrs. Louise Kjellstrom, and the Misses Josephine 
Rathbone, Elizabeth Meyers, Marjorie Hillas, and Ruth 
Atwell were on the Advisory Committee. 
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The Best Kind of High-school 
Training for Military Service 


By 


CARL A. JESSEN 


Senior Specialist in Education 
U. S. Office of Education 


fore war was declared, and the subsequent oper- 

ations against the United States by the Axis Pow- 
ers have brought about an upsurge of patriotic fervor 
in our country such as has no parallel in the memories 
of living men. Teachers and pupils in the high schools 
share in this enthusiasm and are asking insistently, 
“What can we do?” 

Many high-school leaders have thought that one 
answer to the question would be to introduce military 
drill into the high school. Indicative of this viewpoint 
is the fact that the number of inquiries regarding mili- 
tary drill coming to the U. S. Office of Education has 
risen rapidly since December 7 and is continuing to 
mount. 

The reply which has been given to these inquiries 
is that the United States Army finds it impossible at 
this time to supply equipment or to detail officer per- 
sonnel as instructors in high schools desiring to in- 
troduce military drill. While this is usually accepted 
by the schools as a reasonabie answer, it is far from 
being a satisfactory answer to young and enthusiastic 
patriots who want to do their bit. 


T tex attack on Pearl Harbor by the Japanese be- 


Rely Upon the Schools 

Without prejudice to courses in military training 
already in existence, it may be stated that no one 
should be disappointed over lack of opportunity to take 
military drill before he enters the Army or the Navy. 
The armed services are equipped to give him the 
necessary drill in a short time after he enlists or is in- 
ducted. 

For some of his training in other respects, equally 
important to his military efficiency, the Army and Navy 
prefer to rely upon the schools. Because of deficiencies 
of many of those that come to them, the armed services, 
however, are constantly compelled to instruct recruits 
in areas and subjects in which the schools are entirely 
competent to supply the training. In the pages which 
follow an effort is made to indicate in broad outline 
the contribution which schools can make to preinduc- 
tion training. The courses proposed are not a sub- 
stitute for military training; they are military training 
in as real a sense as is military drill. 

The statement has the approval of the United States 
Office of Education Wartime Commission and of the 
designated officers in charge of training in the United 
States Army and the United States Navy. 
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Competent, Disciplined Men 

The Army and Navy need competent, alert, loyal, 
brave, and healthy men who are able both to give 
orders and to obey them. No amount of technical or 
military skill can be considered a substitute for these 
essential qualities. They are produced through study 
and discipline, contact and association, competitive 
games and sports, and observance of the laws of 
health. The best agency available to American de. 
mocracy for developing these characteristics in ll 
youth has been and continues to be the schools, public 
and private. 


Healthy Men 


The rigors of military discipline demand robust, 
toughened bodies in a sense not required in ordinary 
civilian pursuits. The effective soldier or sailor is not 
only free from disqualifying defects; he is strong, vig- 
orous, energetic, healthy, aggressive, and courageous, 
Work involving the large muscles can contribut 
abundantly to this objective. " 

In the schools the physical education program can 
be made to yield important results through emphasis 
on healthful living and beneficial exercise for all, boys 
and girls alike, as never before. The paramount im- 
portance of good health leads to the conclusion that 
every pupil should be given periodic health examina- 
tions with additional examinations whenever the need 
appears ; teachers should be watchful of pupil health at 
all times to identify cases needing attention. Of equal 
importance is the follow-up of the findings of health 
examinations with the homes and social services to 
make sure that necessary dental and medical care is 
supplied, that nutritious foods are provided, and that 
physical defects are corrected insofar as possible. 


Skills and Information Needed 

Over and beyond this there are certain skills and 
information which are useful in the armed forces. Many 
of them are of great importance also in civilian life and 
should, therefore, not be denied to other pupils, both 
girls and boys who are ineligible to enter the armed 
forces. Some of the more important of these are listed 
below. 

A. One group of activities is important for survival 
under war conditions. Efficiency in these activities may 
mean the difference between life and death for the 
pupils themselves. They are equally significant for 
girls and boys and ought to be included in the school 
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program for all pupils. These are the following : , 

1. Air raid and fire drills with adequate instruction 
about the protection of themselves and their homes. 
Military values, as well as added safety, result if the 
drills are carried out with exactness and precision. 

2. First-aid, home hygiene, and lifesaving instruction. 

B. Certain activities and skills are useful in the 
armed forces. Because of their character these proba- 
bly may most appropriately be introduced into physi- 
cal education courses although some schools may wish 
to develop special classes in them. Since the activities 
are designed to develop endurance and strength, a 
thorough physical examination should precede the as- 


Foundations for 


signment of any boy to this premilitary training pro- 
gram. 


A more generous total time allotment than usually 


given to physical education is recommended. Neces- 
sary equipment should be provided, but elaborate fa- 
cilities are not essential to an effective program; for 


instance, an open field may be substituted for a heated 
gymnasium. The armed forces fight under all condi- 
tions and in all kinds of weather, summer or winter. 
Given selected, sturdy boys the activities should tax 
their endurance and skill, due allowance being made 
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Physical Fitness 


CHARLES C. WILSON, M.D. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


about the physical fitness of men, women, and 

children, recognizing that physical fitness is 
fundamental to maximum, efficient industrial produc- 
tion; essential for an effective army, navy, and air 
corps; and contributory to happy, useful living in any 
capacity. Government officials, college presidents, super- 
intendents of schools, civic leaders, and the man on the 
street are challenging schools and colleges to promote 
the physical fitness of those who come under their 
direction. Schools and colleges must accept this chal- 
lenge. They must determine the best procedure for 


O@ nation is becoming increasingly concerned 


* developing fitness, and then plan and carry out pro- 


grams which will produce measurable results. 

Before discussing methods for developing physical 
fitness, let me emphasize that physical fitness is a gen- 
eral term which has little meaning unless we state the 
activity for which we want people to be fit. We are 
concerned not with making all people of all ages fit for 
aviation, or tank warfare, or trench warfare, but with 
making each individual fit for the particular type of job 


‘he has to do. Those who are in military service should 


be fit for the duties of the soldier and sailor. Those who 
are to remain at home, as housewives, industrial work- 
ers, or employees in other civilian pursuits should be 
fit for these particular duties. 

Children should be fit for participation in the play 
activities of childhood, through which they develop 
organic vigor, physical strength, and endurance. There 
is no reason for giving military training to children, 
because the role of children is not that of military com- 
batants. Let us make children fit for their present roles 
and through participation in the games and sports of 
childhood help them lay foundations for the future roles 
which they may be called upon to play. Let us not rob 
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children unnecessarily of their right to happy, joyful 
play by imposing military training upon them previous 
to the time they are needed for military service. Physical 
fitness programs do not require military training for 
children. 

Some types of physical fitness require that individuals 
have a maximum of strength, neuromuscular coordina- 
tion, and physical endurance. Many military activities 
call for these qualities, and all who are in military 
organizations, or who in the near future may be in 
military service, should develop these qualities up to 
the limit imposed by their inheritance. Physical fitness 
for their particular jobs requires that young men prior 
to induction into the army or navy condition themselves 
to vigorous physical exertion. Adult civilians, too, 
should realize that they may be called upon for unusual 
types of activities requiring strength and endurance. 
They may have to carry injured people; they may have 
to help clear debris caused by bombs. Now is the time 
for them to prepare for such unusual activities by de- 
veloping the strength and endurance which may be 
required, and a little extra for reserve. 


OW can people develop strength and endurance? 
The answer is quite obvious: they can develop 
these qualities only through activity, and the amount of 
strength or endurance they develop will be in proportion 
to the strenuousness of their activity. When interested 
in strength and endurance, we are more concerned with 
the strenuousness. of activity than with whether it is a 
formal type, such as calisthenics, or an informal type, 
such as games and sports. Strength and endurance can 
be achieved through strenuous activity of either a- 
formal or an informal type. 
As we develop plans for improving physical fitness 
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we should give increased attention to health as the 
foundation on which physical fitness may be built, be- 
cause without health we cannot have physically fit indi- 
viduals. Some schools now have extensive, complete 
school health programs; others have meagre programs 
or none at all. Progress in developing physically fit 
boys and girls and men and women can be accelerated 
and increased by improving and expanding school 
health programs. 

Let me emphasize the relationships between health 
and physical fitness by asking several questions and by 
presenting a few, brief case histories which will suggest 
answers to them. 

The questions are these: Does strenuous activity 
always lead to the development of strength and endur- 
ance? Is it safe for all people to participate in strenuous 
activity? Is strenuous physical activity the only thing 
needed for the development of physical fitness? If a 
person develops strength and endurance does it mean 
that the nation will have an effective industrial worker, 
an efficient housewife or a promising candidate for the 
army or navy? 

Now listen,to some case histories: Arthur is a college 
boy ready for Army life. He had his preliminary army 
examination and was passed as physically perfect. But 
Arthur won't help to win the war. On the way home 
from his examination he was knocked down by an auto- 
mobile. Several people hurriedly jack-knifed him into 
the back seat of a car and rushed him to a hospital. His 
back was broken, but perhaps he would have lived if 
he had been given proper first aid. Increased safety 
education and health education, including first aid, inay 
be factors in saving the lives of other people who, like 
Arthur, are physically fit. 

George is a high school senior. He wants to become 
“physically fit’ and follows a program of exercises sug- 
gested by his teacher. His strength. does not increase. 
He gets weaker, instead of stronger. George is chron- 
ically fatigued, because of insufficient sleep. He is not 
getting the food he needs. He has many badly decayed 
teeth. If George is to be physically fit he must get 
food adequate in quantity and quality, he must get 
adequate amounts of rest, and he must get dental treat- 
ment. Until these needs are met, exercise will not make 
him fit. The most practical school procedure for helping 
boys like George is a health guidance program which 
will discover their needs and find ways of having the 
needs met, and actually get conditions changed. 

Frank is a sophomore in college. He is strong, well 
nourished, and vigorous. He anticipates enlisting in 
the Navy. Despite his strength and vigor, Frank has 
acquired syphilis. If we want Frank, and many others, 
to be fit for the Navy, the Army, industry, or civic life, 
we must intensify our attacks on syphilis through in- 
creased health education and thrcugh the establishment 
of adequate facilities for treatment. 

Mary is a high school senior, much interested in her 
school work, very active in extracurricular activities, 
and set on becoming a nurse. She becomes concerned 
about physical fitness. Mary exercises, regularly, learns 
new sports, and plays outdoors. But she always feels 
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tired. She won’t be of much help in war time or 
until she recovers from tuberculosis. Combating tuber. 
culosis would have been an effective way of makin 
Mary “fit.” 8 
Our last imaginary character is called Howard. In 
school he was an excellent student—quiet, COnscien- 
tious, studious, and meticulously accurate in aj] his 
work. He did excellent work in an airplane factory 
until he began having difficulty with other workers, He 
lost his job. He got a second job and lost that. Just as 
he was getting started on a third job, he developed 
symptoms which necessitated commitment in an insane 
asylum. Perhaps an adequate school mental hygiene 
program and better recreational programs would haye 
helped to make Howard fit for the aircraft factory, 
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UMEROUS additional illustrations could be cited, 
but I think the cases described clearly indicate the 
relationships between health and physical fitness. There 
are individuals suffering from faulty living and poor 
nutrition who cannot be made fit until their mode of 
living is changed and their diet made adequate. There 
are others who cannot be made physically fit until their 
physical defects are corrected. Individuals who are fit 
from a physical point of view may be incapacitated for 
useful national activity because of accidents, emotional 
instability, or the development of disease. All these 
health problems should be vigorously attacked in any 
program aimed at physical fitness. 
As a further indication of the need for health activi- 
ties as a fundamental phase of a physical fitness pro- 
gram, let me point out that rejections in selective sery- 
ice examinations were based on physical defects and 
deformities, not on a lack of strength and endurance. 
Army and Navy authorities know that strength and en- 
durance can be developed in most individuals in a rela- 
tively short time, provided these individuals are organi- 
cally sound and free from disease or defect. The pro- 
cedures for preventing or correcting the conditions 
which caused most deferments, namely, teeth defects 
and vision defects, must be from the point of view oi 
schools a program which detects individuals with defects 
and directs them to facilities for treatment. 

The application of this discussion of health in relation 
to physical fitness is this: Our schools need extensive 
programs of physical education and recreation as 4 
means of developing in children and youth, organic 
vigor, strength and endurance. But because exercise 
alone is not the key to physical fitness, there must be 
also complete school health programs concerned with 
health protection, health guidance, and health education. 
Neither physical education alone or health education 
alone can make the contribution to physical fitness 
which is possible by a combination of both health edw- 
cation and physical education. 

The functions of a modern school health program 
have been listed and discussed in many reports and 
books. Briefly, we may say that these functions are 
health protection, health guidance, and health education. 

By health protection we mean those measures which 

(Continued on page 429) 
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1942 Honor Award Fellows 


Report of the 
HONOR AWARDS COMMITTEE 
Helen Hazelton, Chairman 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation have port, Connecticut, and as a member of the Rockefeller 
been selected this year by the Committe on Honor Foundation for the Prevention of Tuberculosis in 
Awards to be recognized by the National Association France, he became Director of the American National 
for their distinguished leadership and meritorious Red Cross in Mansfield, Ohio. In this position, and 
service to the profession of physical education, health later as Director of the Commonwealth Fund Child 
education, and recreation. Each one has met all the Health Demonstration in Marion County, Oregon, he 
requirements as set up by the Association and is hereby conducted surveys of child health including the areas 
granted the Honor Award Certificate and designated of physical education and recreation as well as health 
a Fellow of the American Association for Health, — services. Since that time and in his present capacity 


Etic members of the American Association for After serving as Health Commissioner in Bridge- 


Physical Education, and Recreation. as Professor of Hygiene in the School of Hygiene and 
Joun F. Bovarp Physical Education at Stanford University, his major 
F. W. LUEHRING interests have been directed toward the educational 


James H. Morrison 


+ ¢ Gome aspects of health, such as the training of teachers, the 
Emi Ratu developing of school health programs, and emphasizing 
James E. Rocers the need for coordination of all groups having con- 
Fannie B. SHaw tributions to make to the health of the child. 


Heten W. Hazerton, Chairman 
Committee on Honor Awards 


His leadership and influence have been felt in local, 
state, district, and national health associations. He 
Walter Henry Brown, M.D. has served as President of the Western Branch of the 
Dr. Walter Henry Brown, born in Philadelphia, | American Student Health Association and President 
received his medical degree from Jefferson Medical of the American Public Health Association. 
College in 1906. After seven years of private practice, To Dr. Brown we owe many of the forward steps 
that are now resulting in better coordination of de- 
partments of education and departments of health in 
school, college, and state administration. 


Louise S. Cobb 


Louise Cobb received her professional education in 
the Department of Hygiene at Wellesley College and 
Teachers College, Columbia, from which latter insti- 
tution she received the B.S. degree and will receive 
the Ph.D. degree in the near future. Her first teach- 
ing positions were in and around New York City, first 
at Pratt Institute, then at the Central Y.W.C.A., and 
later as instructor and supervisor of practice teaching 
at the Central School of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation. In 1925, she joined the staff of the Department 
of Physical Education for Women at the University 
of California in Berkeley, where she is at present lo- 
cated. 

Miss Cobb has held many positions of responsibility 
and leadership in physical education in state, district, 
and the national associations for health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. She has served as President 
his interest was directed toward the public health of the Southwest District Association, President of 
field with the result that in 1914 he received the the California Association, and has served on many 
certificate of Public Health from the Harvard- important committees. Her work as Chairman of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology School for Committee on the merger of the Women’s Division 
Health Officers. of the N.A.A.F. and the National Section on 


Dr. Brown 
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Miss Cobb 


Women’s Athletics is especially noteworthy. 


Her interests have centered primarily around prob- 


lems in the training of teachers, standards in women’s 
athletics, and the development of coeducational physi- 
cal education at the college level. 


At present, she is serving as the Regional Repre- 


sentative for the Physical Fitness Program of the 
Office of Civilian Defense in the Ninth Civilian De- 
fense area. 


Dorothy Enderis 
Dorothy Enderis, a pioneer worker in the field of mu- 


nicipal recreation, received her early education in the 
public schools and Normal School in Milwaukee, 


Miss Enderis 


Wisconsin, and has been identified with that city 
throughout her life. After serving as Assistant L1- 
brarian in Milwaukee’s State Teachers College and 


as a teacher in the Milwaukee Public Schools, she yw, 
asked in 1912 to assist in the organization of Fes 
Department of Municipal Recreation and Adult Edt. 
cation, a newly created division in the public school 
system. In 1920, she was made Head of the Depart. 
ment and has served in that capacity for the past 
twenty-two years with the rank of Assistant Superin- 
tendent in the Milwaukee Public Schools. 

Under Miss Enderis’ wise and farsighted leadership 
the Milwaukee Board of Education has developed 4 
municipal recreation program for youth and adults that 
is known throughout the country for its excellence. 

Miss Enderis has taken an active part in the life of 
the community and given liberally of her time, thought, 
and energy to the promotion of the best social and civic 
interests of the city. As evidence of her service not 
only to Milwaukee but also to the State of Wisconsin, 
Lawrence College conferred upon her an_ honorary 
degree of Master of Arts, the Wisconsin Federation 
of Women’s Clubs made her the first recipient of the 
Theodore Youman Award for Distinguished Service jn 
Citizenship, and Marquette University has awarded her 
a Certificate for Distinctive Civic Service. 

The program of municipal recreation that Miss 
Enderis has developed in Milwaukee serves as a model 
for recreation workers throughout the country. 


Mary Gross Hutchinson 

A native of Baltimore, Maryland, Mary Gross 
Hutchinson graduated from Goucher College, Mary- 
land, and received her professional education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, from which institution she re. 
ceived the M.A. degree. 

Her interest in physical education and recreation be- 
gan with her work as Assistant to the Field Secre- 
tary of the Children’s Playground Association in Bal- 
timore and after completing her graduate work she 
taught physical education at the University of Cin- 
cinnati and was an assistant supervisor of physical edu- 
cation in the Cincinnati Public Schools. 


Mrs. Hutchinson 
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After returning trom her services with the Goucher 
College Unit of the American | Red Cross with the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France and with the 
Army of Occupation in Germany in 1919, she went to 
the University of Washington to head the Department 
of Physical Education for Women, a position which she 
still holds. 

Mrs. Hutchinson has done pioneer work in building 
up physical education in the Pacific Northwest. She 
was not only instrumental in developing professional 
education at the college level, but also raised the stand- 
ards for physical education in elementary and second- 
ary schools in the State of Washington. In 1927 she 
served as Vice-President of the American Physical 
Education Association and was President of the Na- 
tional Association of Directors of Physical Education 
for College Women. She has served on many com- 
mittees of the American Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation and. is at present serv- 
ing in an advisory capacity with the State Depart- 
ment of Education in a health survey in the State of 
Washington. The Pacific Northwest owes much to 
Mary Gross Hutchinson for her leadership in the 
field of physical education, health education, and recre- 
ation. 


Willard Walter Patty 


A native of Redfield, Iowa, Willard Walter Patty 
received his undergraduate training at Iowa State 
Teachers College and did his graduate work at the 
University of California, from which institution he re- 
ceived the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 

His teaching experience in the lowa Public Schools 
was interrupted by service in the United States Army 
during the first World War. In 1925 he joined the 
faculty of the School of Education at Indiana Uni- 
versity to direct the professional curricula in physi- 
cal education, health, recreation, and safety education, 
which position he has held up to the present time. 


Dr. Patty 
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With the merger of the Normal College of the Ameri- 
can Gymnastic Union with Indiana University in 1941, 
Dr. Patty became Director of the Physical Welfare 
Training Department in charge of the professional cur- 
ricula of both schools. 

Dr. Patty has been an influential leader in health 
and safety education in Indiana and the Midwest for 
many years, as is shown by the many committees of 
which he has been chairman and the many organiza- 
tions with which he “has been affiliated in an active 
capacity. Special mention should be made of his con- 
tributions as Chairman of the Committee for the Prep- 
aration of the State Course of Study for Physical Edu- 
cation, Health Education, and Safety for the State of 
Indiana. 

He was National President of Phi Delta Kappa and 
Member-at-Large for the Midwest Physical Educa- 
tion Association and is Chairman of the Editorial 
Board of the National Association. He is the author 
of two books, Legal Basis of the Public School Pro- 
gram of the United States and The Teaching of Health 
and Safety in the Elementary Grades. 


Norma Schwendener 
Norma Schwendener received her educational train- 
ing at the Chicago Normal College and Teachers Col- 


Dr. Schwendener 


lege, Columbia, from which latter institution she re- 
ceived the B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. She began 
her teaching career as Director of Physical Education 
at the Y.W.C.A. in Washington, D.C., and during the 
first World War and several years following it was 
identified with the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. as 
Director of Physical Education an War Work Recre 
ation. After two years as Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation in the St. Joseph, Michigan, Public Schools, she 
became Head of the Department at Northwestern High 
School in Detroit, Michigan. In 1927 she joined th: 
faculty of the Department of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University, with 
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which department she has been associated up to and 


including the present time. 


Dr. Schwendener has made distinct contributions to 
the field of knowledge in the area of gymnastics, games, 
folk dance, methodology and the history of physical 
education, being the author or co-author of several 
books in these fields. Her service in the professional 
education of teachers is one of long and recognized 
standing and it is in token of this loyal and able lead- 
ership and teaching service that the National Associa- 


tion grants this Honor Award. 


William K. Streit 
William K. Streit was born in St. Louis, Missouri, 
and attended the public schools in that city before en- 
rolling in the Normal College of the American Gym- 


Mr. Streit 


nastic Union in Indianapolis. 


an Honorary Master’s Degree. 


cinnati Public Schools in 1930. 
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He received the B.S. 
degree at the University of Cincinnati and the M.A. 
degree at Teachers College, Columbia. 
College of the American Gymnastic Union granted him 


The Normal 


Mr. Streit started his professional career at the 
tee Gymnasium and Community Center in Newport, Ken- 
tucky, a position which he held for nine years before 
becoming Director of Physical Education in the Cin- 
In addition to develop- 
ing and heading a fine city program of physical edu- 
cation, Mr. Streit has been a leader and worker in 
ae many city, state, district, and “national organizations, 
aie not only in the professional field of health, physical edu- 
1 cation, and recreation, but also in many civic and 
ee philanthropic enterprises. His service to the City of 
ses Cincinnati and his varied interests are shown by the 
#15 fact that he was Chairman of the Committee which 
aie founded the. Boys’ Club of Cincinnati, President of 
ee the Orpheus Club, a male choral organization, organ. 
ae izer and Treasurer of the Cincinnati Dance Guild, and 

. President of the Cincinnati Schoolmaster’s Club. 
Boe the professional field, he organized the Cincinnati 


Health and Physical Education Association, Served as 
President of the Ohio Health and Physical Education 
Association, and held the offices of Secretary-Treagsy 
Vice-President, and President of the Midwest Physi. 
cal Education Association. In the National Associa. 
tion he has rendered valuable service on COMMittees 
his work as Chairman of the Convention Setup Com. 
mittee being particularly noteworthy. There js yy 
more loyal and cooperative worker in the field thay 
William Streit. 


Ter, 


Paul R. Washke 

Paul Washke comes from Bellingham, Washington, 
and started his professional career in the high school 
of that state after graduating from the Bellingham 
Normal School in 1918. In 1927 he graduated fron 
Western Michigan Teachers College with the A.B. de. 
gree and then spent three years at the University of 
Michigan, during which time he taught physical edy. 
cation and was Assistant Director of Intramural Sports 
while obtaining the M.A. degree. 

In 1930 he was appointed Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation at the University of Oregon, a position which he 
holds at the present time. 

Mr. Washke is honored at this time primarily be- 
cause of his loyal, efficient service and leadership in the 
promotion of physical education through state, district, 
and the national associations for health, physical edv- 
cation, and recreation. He has been a member of 
many of the most important committees ; chairman of 
the Intramural Section and the Men’s Athletic Sec- 
tion; a member of the Legislative Council for eight sue. 
cessive years; and Vice-President of the Division of 
Physical Education for two successive terms. In each 


Mr. Washke 


of these capacities he has displayed a fine spirit of co 
operation, a capacity for hard work, and a real devotion 
to the development of health, physical education, and 
recreation in all their relationships to the general pro- 
gram of education. *" 
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Recreation Leadership as a Career 


A Renee prepared by 
REGINA FEJES 


Sharon, Pennsylvania, with the help of the Committee on Vocational Guidance, 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recteation. 


HIS is a preliminary statement concerning one 

important aspect of the total area of physical edu- 

cation, and is intended to be used by high school 
students, instructors in physical education, and guid- 
ance people. The report is published at this time in 
order to secure constructive criticism from a large num- 
ber of individuals. 

The first report of this Committee, “Physical Educa- 
tion as a Profession,” was published in the May, 1942, 
issue of The Research Quarterly of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation.* 
Special articles on the field of health and safety, and 
coaching and teaching physical education are in the 
process of preparation. 

Members of the Committee are as follows: Clara Al- 
croft, Los Angeles; West Altenburg, Detroit; Regina 
Fejes, Sharon, Pennsylvania; Leon Kranz, Evanston, 
Illinois; Anita Laton, Berkley, California; L. T. 
Rogers, Nashville; Clare Small, Boulder, Colorado; 
C. O. Jackson, Urbana, Illinois, Chairman. 


Recreation Leadership as a Career 

Recreation—“A refreshment of strength and spirits after toil.” 

—-Webster 

In the last decade there has been a pronounced em- 
phasis on types of education that would serve the 
playtime of the whole population. It became necessary 
to provide millions of people, great and small, with 
some kind of code, some kind of advice, and even in a 
sense some kind of “play” etiquette. 

So recreation leadership became a scientific career ! 
It became a profession, and professional standards were 
developed. 

You cannot undertake your leadership without de- 
liberate study, work, and thought. It is your busi- 
ness to look ahead, to try to see what will be the out- 
come of your actions—not to be content with mere 
intentions, but to make sure that the action these in- 
tentions lead you into is strong, constructive, intelli- 
gent, and right. 

The following outline is for individuals who are con- 
sidering recreation leadership as a career, and who 
want to show the people of America how they can live 
best, look best, and work best under the increasingly 
difficult conditions of modern life. 

This is work! This is also fun! Use the sugges- 
tions presented here only as sign posts to guide your 
thinking about “Recreation Leadership as a Career.” 


*Reprints of the report are available from the Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Function: Community Recreation 


Recreation programs are largely built around activ- 
ities, such as: arts and crafts, athletic activities, danc- 
ing, drama, music, outing activities, bicycle clubs, hik- 
ing, model aircrafts, hobby groups, youth hosteling, 
civilian defense groups. 

The recreation programs of the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
Y.W.H.A., Y.M.H.A., and similar community agencies 
are concerned with bringing young men and women 
together for social functions, including social and folk 
dancing, parties, picnicking, hiking, “splash” parties, 
excursions, and camping. 

The Boy and Girl Scouts and Friendly Indians seek 
to hold young people together and to provide character 
building opportunities for growing girls and boys 
through wholesome activities, including parties, ban- 
quets, outings, dramatics, and various service activities. 

From all indications the church may once again be- 
come the recreational center for the community. 

It is concerned with developing such a program of 
service as will give to the good life rich and large con- 
tent. Progressive churches seek to fill life with music, 
art, dramatics, handicraft, nature interest, wholesome 
social experience, stimulating and constructive civic 
service, reading, meditation, plays and games, and a 
growing appreciation of the good and the beautiful, 
together with worship and religious instruction. 

There is not a great deal of formal physical educa- 
tion work as such in church programs. The emphasis 
seems to be on the more liberalized presentation of 
sports for fun’s sake rather than intense, competitive 
activity. Social recreation, dramatics, musical ex- 
pression, and similar types of activity share in the total 
bulk of the church recreational program. 


Industrial Field 


Fundamental goals for recreation in industry are: 

1. Participation in worth-while activities, so that the 
employees will be more efficient when they come to 
work in the morning than when they left the plant the 
night before. 

2. Amusement for the employees and their fam- 
ilies, leaving them some recreative activity so that they 
can amuse themselves and enjoy themselves more than 
if they did not have that activity. 


3. Family group activities for the betterment and 
happiness of all citizens. The trend is toward con- 


(Continued on Page 436) 
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« « Recent Trends in + + 
Recreation 


VIERY profession must adapt itself to a changing 
world. This world is changing rapidly and 
fundamentally and all professions are making 

adjustments. Law, medicine, education, and recrea- 
tion must ever change to meet the problems of a new 
America. All human institutions—home, school, 
church, and community—are taking inventory and are 
adapting themselves to the challenges of the new day. 

There are eight fundamental community interests 
and these eight basic sectors of community life make 
up the whole community. They are: (1) the civic in- 
terest; (2) the industrial interest; (3) the labor in- 
terest; (4) the religious interest; (5) the educational 
interest ; (6) the health interest; (7) the social service 


fnterest ; (8) the recreation interest. 


Recreation, therefore, is a basic fundamental part 
of community life. Because of our new American civ- 
ilization it has become one of the most important and 
during the coming years will grow most rapidly. Two 
searching inventories of American life—namely, the 
Study of Social Trends and the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection—give us reasons 
for the rapid development of the playground and recre- 
ation movement. Some of the outstanding causes have 
been as follows: 

1. The rapid growth of cities and the urbanization of 
our civilization. 

2. Industrialism. 

3. The automatic machine which has deprived man 
of physical fatigue, creation, skill satisfaction and ful- 
fillment while on the job. Man must now find cre- 


ation, skill satisfaction and sense of achievement off the - 


job in his free time. 

4. Specialization in labor. 

5. Growth of leisure. There are 168 hours in the 
week. Our grandfathers worked 72. Today their sons 
will work only 40 hours. 

During the past thirty years there has been a stea:ly 
decrease in the hours of work and a rapid increase in 
the hours of free time. Education for leisure today be- 
comes as important as education for labor was yes- 
terday. Avocational education is as necessary as vo- 
cational education. Every boy and girl in our public 
schools will have to be trained not only to earn a liveli- 
hood but to live a life. Boys and girls must be equipped 
with desires, skills and appreciations in the art of liv- 
ing. The automatic machine will do the work of the 
world. Man will become a machine attendant, a robot, 
pushing levers, pressing buttons and carrying oil cans. 
We learn to live by living and so the preparation and 


training for leisure becomes more pressing and _jn- 
evitable. 


ECREATION is changing. It is trying to adapt 

itself to a world that is changing rapidly and funda- 
mentally. Some of the changes that have taken place 
during the past thirty-five years are as follows: 

1. A broader conception of the meaning and signifi- 
cance of recreation. It is more than games, sports, and 
athletics. It is more than just physical recreation. It 
includes music, art, handcraft, nature study, drama, and 
all forms of human pastimes, hobbies, and avocations, 
Reading is a form of valuable recreation. Because of 
the increase in the need for adult recreation this 
larger understanding of the program of recreation is 
most essential if we are to adequately cope with the 
new problems. 

2. Recreation is not only for children. In the early 
days we largely talked about play for children and play- 
grounds. This is still all important but now we talk 
about recreation programs for everyone—young and 
old, rich and poor, white and colored, native and 
foreign. A modern sufficient community recreation pro- 
gram-should include activities for all the groups: (a) 
little tots; (b) the preschool child; (c) the teen age; 
(d) youth; (e)adolescents; (f) young men and wo- 
men; (g) adults; (i) old age. 

3. In order to meet the pressing conditions of a 
changing America, modern recreation programs are not 
devoted only to the summer time when schools are 
closed. We must provide year-’round programs for all 
the seasons. Recreation is essential for every day in 
the year. Unfortunately many of the communities 
only provide for summer playgrounds, but if we are to 
cope adequately with the many challenges presented 
by the new leisure, year-‘round systems of recreation 
will become inevitable. 

4. Modern recreation programs include indoor as 
well as outdoor activity. Parks, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, swimming beaches, gold courses are all import- 
ant but with the development of adult recreation our 
intoor programs will become most important. | Many 
hundreds of communities have community houses which 
are used for social recreation purposes. Many schools 


By 
JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 


National Recreation Association 
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are opening up their schoolhouses as neighborhood 
community recreation centers. Parks and playgrounds 
are building shelters and clubhouses for indoor facili- 
ties. These are necessary if we are to carry on pro- 
grams of dramatics, art and crafts and music. 

5. The modern recreation program is composed of 
eight fundamental interests. Physical recreation is a 
part. It is a very important part, especially in the 
years up to twenty-one. There are eight fundamental 
fields of human activity in which the individual, both 
young and old, will seek to find his avocation. These 
eight phases of human expression are deep-rooted. They 
represent the hungers or desires of human nature. 
Mother Nature therefore writes clearly our pro- 
gram of activities to be provided in the field of avoca- 
tions for they represent the urges of the human soul. 
This eight-fold classification of avocational programs 
with some suggested activities is as follows: 

a) Environmental: Excursions, study of birds, flow- 
ers, butterflies, all things in nature, camping, hiking. 
b) Physical: Games, sports, apparatus work, etc. 
c) Manual, Creative, Constructive: Making things 
with hands; hand work, manual training, domestic sci- 
ence, and art; gardening, sand play, clay, etc.; com- 
munity movement for beautification of community, etc. 

d) Rhythmic: Dance, all vocal and instrumental ac- 
tivities, singing games, rhythmic exercises, community 
singing, community chorus, children’s chorus, oratoric 
choruses, glee clubs, quartets, bands, orchestras, har- 
monica clubs, banjo, mandolin and guitar clubs. 

e) Dramatic: Story dramatization, amateur pro- 
grams, puppet shows, sma]l plays, impromptu or sim- 
ple pageants, circus. 

f) Linguistic: Debating, story-telling, participation 
in citizens’ meetings, discussion of books, etc. 

g) Social: Organized groups, teams, parties, picnics, 
dances, meetings, celebrations, etc. 

h) Civic: Attempts to better conditions, citizen meet- 
ings, self-government, clubs for beautification of grounds 
or neighborhood, patriotic services, investigations of 
neighborhood conditions, playground conditions, health 
association. 

The great need in our communities is for balanced 
programs. Unfortunately in most places it is limited 
largely to the physical recreation activities but if we 
are to meet the needs of a changing world we must 
make provision for the whole program. 

6. We must not think of just playgrounds as recrea- 
tion centers but of all the facilities, both indoor and out- 
door. The places where recreation is held in the com- 
munity are many—-playgrounds, parks, schools, 
churches, libraries, museums, art galleries, fraternal 
orders, social and civic clubs. The job of a community 
recreation executive is to mobilize all places as possible 
recreation centers for young and old. 

7. The problem is one of community recreation 
which includes what the city does, what the parks do, 
what the schools do. From the point of view of organi- 
zation and administration, community recreation is 
composed of three great groups : 

a) The public programs, namely, what the cities, 
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parks, schools, libraries, museums, art galleries are 
doing. 

b) The semi-public programs, namely, what such 
organizations as the Y.M.’s and Y.W.’s, Boy Scouts, 
and similar organizations are doing. 

c) The private programs, namely, what the churches, 
homes, fraternal, private social, athletic and recreation 
groups are doing. 

8. Recreation has become a distinct profession de- 
manding a definite specific training. It has much in 
common with education, physical education and social 
service. A student in recreation should know his edu- 
cation, his physical education and his sociology. He 
should have more or less of each one of these and 
should have in addition training in the arts, crafts, 
music, drama, etc. Recognizing the demand for spe- 
cifically trained community recreation executives, the 
National Recreation Association established a_na- 
tional training school in New York. It was a graduate 
school. 

9. Of course one of the best ways to prepare for the 
new day and the new America is to train our children 
now in attitudes, skills and appreciations that they will 
carry on and carry over into adult life. Here are a 
few things that we can do to make for better living 
and an enriched life in order to meet the stresses of 
both depression and prosperity: 

a) Every person should be given opportunity to de- 
velop interests and hobbies that he will keep as long as 
he likes so there will be no dull stretches along the way 

b) Every person should acquire the habit and what 
is more important the pleasure of reading good books. 

c) Every person should know the joys of outdoor 
living—fresh air, sunlight through camping, hiking, and 
nature study trips. 

d) Every person should be exposed to rhythm in all 
of its forms—dance, poetry, music, etc. 

e) Everyone should develop early the love of beauty 
—line, form, color, and sound. 

f) Everyone should have a chance to work in those 
activities that best develop his skills and give him the 
most satisfaction. 

g) Everyone should know the joys of social com- 
radeship and cherish the value of loyal friendship. 

h) Everyone should be a good sport and live the 
rules of sportsmanship. 

1) Everyone should be given the opportunity to de- 
velop a healthy personality and know the joys of physi- 
cal well-being and achievement. 

j) Everyone should be taught early the habits of 
rest, repose, reflection, and contemplation. 

In conclusion, recreation has been changing to meet 
the demands of a changing world, so we have seen dur- 
ing the past fifty years of its history the following 
trends: 

From just a children’s program to a program to in- 
clude everybody. 

From just a summer program to a year-’round pro- 
gram. 

From a program largely adapted to physical recrea- 


(Continued on page 434) 
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UR profession is entitled to mis- 

givings at one development in 
particular that now is encroaching on 
the physical education programs of the 
schools. That is the so-called “hand 
to hand fighting,” which in itself is a necessary ac- 
companiment of war, but hardly an activity that physi- 
cal education should be anxious to claim. 

That the army physical training programs should 
take over the responsibility for all types of skill and 
trickery that possess life-survival value is not  sur- 
prising. Even so it may be contended that such arts 
of punishment and death dealing as strangling, eye 
gouging, biting, kicking in the groin, bone breaking, 
and use of rope nooses, do‘ not belong in the physical 
training curriculum but rather should be taught in 
the army program proper, along with bayonet fight- 
ing, use of rifle, and throwing of hand grenades. The 
primary functions of physical training and army tactics 
are different; those of physical training are designed 
to build the body to maximum stamina, speed, skill, 
and potential all-around performance; those of the 
army specifically to destroy. The former have values 
for peace as well as for war; the latter have values for 
war only. 

It is true that certain safety functions, such as 
swimming, life saving, man carries, body agility, and 
bodily prowess have long been associated with physical 
education but rather from the standpoint of personal 
safety and self-defense than that of torturing, maiming, 
and killing others. The distinctly combat activities 
have a popular place in men’s programs because of 
their tradition, their developmental contributions, and 
the self-reliance that they engender; but at the same 
time they aré restricted by rules that seek to main- 
tain a high level of sportsmanship and elevate them 
above any influence of brutality. 

It is argued that these so-called “hand to hand” 
fighting activities are essential to training for war. 


A Matter of 
Opinion 


Definitely, the exigencies of war demand them, Byt 
it necessary for schools to take over such war tactic, 
when as yet there is no demand that they should do 50? 
True they are being asked to institute physical cop. 
ditioning programs for their students and devel 

them in strength, stamina, skill, and fighting hardi- 
hood. The schools should welcome the responsibilty 
of building up the physical physique of the young mey 
and women of this country. That is their job. By 
will they not do a better job of this all-important as. 
signment if they stick to the ideals of constructiye 
body building instead of being sidetracked into gp. 
cialized training in destructive tactics that have no 
place except in the business of war. 

Physical conditioning—yes ; but hand to hand fight. 
ing—no. This assertion is made from the standpoint 
of physical education. It does not question the valye 
of hand to hand tactics as requisite to war training 
but rather seeks to disassociate them from any place 
in our profession. 

For years physical education has striven to build up 
standards, to build up a philosophy based on bodily 
fitness, pride in physical skill, cooperation with one’s 
teammates, loyalty to an institution, and adherence to 
the accepted codes of playing conduct. On the basis 


of this philosophy, Physical Education has been a. 
cepted in the schools, has been given an important 
place in the curriculum. To overthrow these stan¢- 
ards and ideals would be an irrevocable loss. If the 
day comes when brutal and maiming tactics are needed 
in our school physical training programs, then serious 
consideration can be given to them; but, for the pres- 
ent, the great need is for intensified physical fitness 
programs and there logically the emphasis should be 
placed. 

The contention therefore is to place our stress on 
all-round ability rather than dependence on trickery. 
It is even doubtful that the special activities that are 
being discussed have practical emergency value unless 
practiced over and over again until they become at- 
tomatic reactions. The Commandos may have time 
for this; so also the. police; so also specialized train 
ing groups—but it is doubtful if the physical training 
time available to the ordinary student permits ade 
quate learning of these abilities without a loss of mort 
needed time for general conditioning. The Japs, for 
example, practice jiu jitsu from childhood, and @ 
cursory knowledge would not suffice in combat agains 
them. Such a concentrated training in the art @ 
mastering an opponent has never been considered 4 
part of normal American life and ideals and has there 
fore been relegated to the training of only those spe 
cialists who need it in their everyday work. 


As a last word, the cause of a physical education 
program based on the ideals of freedom and democracy 
is the one being championed in this editorial. Amer 
icans are fighting ‘to destroy the enemies of that waj 
of living. In war, it is necessary to train soldiers if 
the arts of war; but it is still obnoxious to think 
that Physical Education should turn its back on it 
established ideals with no thought for the future aite 
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Let us make our true contribution to the 


this war. 
winning of this war ; but let us think also of the younger 
on—the ones who will be entrusted to preserve 


the peace—let us imbue them with the ideals that we 


generati 


wish to make enduring. These ideals must be pre- 
served or it would not matter to a war-torn world and 
post-war future whether our side wins or not! If we 
believe in our ideals and cherish them then we have 
the purpose of perpetuating them. Survival only must 
not be the main purpose for which democracy fights. 
It must seek also to carry with its victory the promise 
of a better world; the making of progress toward a 
world of freedom, tolerance, and opportunity. 


UBBER, oil, gasoline, steel, boats, 


Federal airplanes! No one underestimates 
Aid for the necessity of conserving, utilizing, 
Education and producing these commodities upon 


which our “all-out” war effort depends. 
But just as essential—yes, paramount to victory—is the 
development, conservation, and utilization of our hu- 
man resources, men, women, and children! 

A new bulletin, Federal Aid for Education, just re- 
leased by the National Education Association, reveals 
the fact that by May, 1942, the army had rejected 
150,000 men—fifteen divisions of men who were physi- 
cally acceptable—because they did not have a fourth- 
grade education. At the same time, hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men who were mentally fit had been 
rejected because they were physically unfit. It is pointed 
out in the bulletin that adequate educational facilities 
and use could have conserved the majority of these 
particular human resources for the urgent need of our 
military forces. 

There is no doubt that the present social and in- 
dustrial situation aggravates the problem of providing 
equal opportunities for the education of all Americans. 
With this realization, the National Education Associa- 
tion as early as April, 1941, sponsored a new bill in 
Congress for federal aid for education (S.1313). This 
bill was proposed to meet the following needs: (1) 
school facilities for children recently removed to areas 
of defense activities and industries; (2) better financial 
support for Negroes in states maintaining separate 
schools for Negroes; (3) equalization of opportunities 
for general elementary and secondary education among 
and within the states; (4) school facilities for chil- 
dren of migratory workers other than those in defense 
industries; and (5) suitable education for children of 
federal employees residing on government properties 
or reservations. Early in 1942 a modified draft of the 
bill (S.1313 amended) was introduced; this provides 
that a proposed fund of $3,000,000,000 each year be 
authorized and distributed for the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities in elementary and secondary 
schools ; (2) that the money be allotted by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education instead of by a. special 
board; (3) that all but $5,000,000 of the fund be dis- 
tributed among the states and territories according to 
a simple formula specified in the bill; and (4) that the 
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money be used only for educational agencies and in- 
stitutions under public control. 

The bill has been approved during the summer by 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor and it 
is now on the Senate calendar. In’ presenting to Con- 
gress and the country its reasons for approving the 
bill, the Senate Committee cited ten arguments, among 
them being: 

1. The Committee proved the inequalities in edu- 
cational opportunity by- showing that in 1939 Missis- 
sippi spent $24 per pupil, which was less than one- 
fifth the amount spent per pupil in New York. It 
showed that the value of school property for the Ten- 
nessee pupil was a mere $80 as against $526 in New 
York. 

2. The Committee showed that States least able to 
support schools have most children to be educated. 
For example, it showed that South Carolina had 589 
children (5-17 years) for each 1,000 adults; Cali- 
fornia had only 277 children per 1,000 adults. Yet, the 
income per adult in California was more than twice the 
income for a South Carolina adult. 

3. It disproved the glaring generality that “lack of 
effort is the cause of unequal educational opportunity.” 
The Committee showed that, of the 12 states making 
the greatest effort to support education, not one among 
the 12 is capable of making the largest expenditures 
for pupils. 

The most difficult problem in the passage of the bill, 
however, will be in the House. Consequently, for the 
bill’s success, it is essential that men be elected in 
November from their Congressional districts who are 
sympathetic to federal aid for education. The Na- 
tional Education Association urges its teachers to be- 
come familiar with the situation. It is urged that they 
(1) become familiar with the data in the N. E. A.'s 
bulletin, Federal Aid for Education, and with the pro- 
visions of $.1313 (amended) ; (2) offer their services 
to the appropriate committee of their local or state 
associations (3) help inform other teachers and lay- 
men in their community by circulating leaflets, lead- 
ing discussion groups, making talks at luncheon clubs, 
and preparing explanatory or illustrative material as 
needed; (4) establish contacts with members of Con- 
gress from their district and encourage others. to do 
the same so as to obtain all possible legislative support 
for federal aid; and (5) keep in touch with their local 
and state committees and thereby coordinate their ac- 
tivities with those of other supporters of federal aid 
to education. 


It is needless to emphasize to our readers the import- 
ance of passing this bill; all readily support the prin- 
ciple of equality of educational opportunity. But it is 
necessary to do more than give moral support to a 
principle. If 5.1313 (amended) is to be passed, it 
will need concerted and cooperative action on a large 
scale along the lines that have been indicated. Those 
supporting the cause of Federal aid for Education have, 
the satisfaction of knowing that they are helping to de-' 
velop and utilize America’s human resources which are 
so urgently needed in war and in peace. 
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“Adjusting’’- - - Deluxe 


By 


LaVERNE MEANS BENNETT 
Department of Physical Education 
University of Hawaii; 

President, Hawaii Physical Education Association 
PHOTOS BY SAM MUKUIDA 


S THERE any educational system in the entire 
United States that has had to make as many sud- 
den changes, or adjust and solve as many almost 

insurmountable problems. as that of Hawaii? 

The sudden onset of our war has affected everyone, 
everywhere, extensively. Your lives have been changed, 
and your schools have been altered. Reports indicate 
that some colleges have lost 10 to 15 per cent enroll- 
ment, that the percentage of men students has dropped 
considerably, that valuable faculty members have ta- 
ken up arms and temporarily left the service of teach- 
ing. The youth of the nation has again been accused 
of being “soft,” while all our physical education pro- 
grams move into high gear to meet this challenge. Yes, 


there are so many changes and new problems that yoy 
probably are standing amazed at the whole job. 

But, because our mainland schools may sometime 
face a real upheaval, perhaps a brief picture of what 
happened in Hawaii may help you prepare. You re 
member, of course, that December 7 was on a Sunday. 
By nightfall, evacuees—women and_ children—haq 
streamed from Pearl Harbor, Hickam Field, Wheeler 
Field, and other flaming areas under attack to the com- 
parative safety of the city of Honolulu which a day 
before lay quiet and peaceful beneath a tropical sun, 
Schools and churches were suddenly converted into 
evacuation centers and first-aid centers. It was good 
to see these buildings recognized as community pro- 


Coeds harvest vegetable gardens in March, take sun baths, and wear orchids in their hair. 
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Above, happy landings without a sand pit. Next page, women 
students learn how to fall quickly to escape bomb fragments 
and yet protect gas masks. Note in pictures on next page 
speed and position of fall. Girls are moving rapidly and, ct 
instructor's signal, fall immediately, relaxed, arms outstretched. 
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Rope climbing—Hoawaiian style. 
with feet. 


Note how girl grips rope 


perty ready to serve in an emergency—staffed with 
teachers who were discovered to be nurse’s aids, first- 
aid experts, clerks, cooks, and capable volunteers of 
many kinds, happy and willing to serve. 

Radios which had been intermittently carrying grim 
messages and warnings throughout the day, tersely an- 
nounced that there would be no school the next day 
or until further notice, everyone understanding of 
course that the schools, teachers, and students were 
very busy with other pressing responsibilities. Radio 
calls had previously requested all R.O.T.C. boys df 
the high schools and University to report to school for 
arms (while many a mother’s heart beat double-quick 
time as her son rushed out the door). Schools couldn’t 
have started—the older boys were standing guard 
somewhere on the island, the girls were busy with 
first aid and nursing, little children were carefully kept 
at home, the school buildings were buzzing with ac- 
tivity, and teachers were working—some in 24-hour 
shifts. 

After a few weeks, things quieted down and there 
was talk of school starting again. But every teacher 
was mobilized to do the tremendous task of finger- 
printing and identifying every resident. Every school 
covered its own neighborhood and has now come to 
be recognized as the official neighborhood center for 
all defense activities. The teachers finished this task 
of fingerprinting, with great commendation and ap- 
preciation, and the schools were then ready to open. 
But now many of the buildings were in use! Although 
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enrollment had dropped some, it was not enough to 
make up for the loss of buildings, and so a plan was 
quickly worked out to have two daily sessions in some 
schools, half the children attending school in the morn- 
ings and the other half in the afternoon. In some in- 
stances entire enrollments had to attend other schools. 


At the University, four of the eleven large building, 
were not available for use. The physical education fe 
partment was particularly affected. The gymnasium 
was taken over by the army, the swimming Pool was 
immediately marked as a useful bomb shelter, and on 
door courts had trenches cut through them for emer. 
gency shelters. We visualized our program as bein 
entirely outdoors; and then came six weeks of rain 
such as would have astounded even the author ¢ 
“Rain.” Just a natural worry to add to our man-made 
worries ! 

And then the roll call! Enrollment showed a severe 
loss not only of students but of teachers as well, Aj 
the University the enrollment had dropped 63 per cen 
and the loss of men students was approximately 76 
per cent! The place began to look like a school {or 
girls. Strangely, too, the freshman and senior classes 
were the largest—perhaps made up of those too young 
to fight, and those anxious to finish schooling, The 
faculty was quite disarranged. The staff of the men’s 
department of physical education was entirely gone— 
from the chairman, who became Territorial Recrea- 
tion Representative, down to the janitorial assistants 
who were guarding some distant point. 

For the first time in the history of the University, 
the Women’s Athletic Association has conducted the 
men’s intramurals. (They like it!) The staff of the 
women’s department was left intact. All members for- 
tunately were accredited instructors in Red Cross First 
Aid and have taken over the task of teaching first aid 
to practically the whole student body, part of the fac- 
ulty, and several civic groups as well. 


The first semester, of course, was never finished but 
credit was given for the unfinished courses, perhaps 
on the belief that there was a great deal of real edu- 
cation that these young men and women had gained 
in a few short weeks. The high schools even granted 
diplomas to seniors who had taken defense jobs since 
the war started. 

Defense courses permeated the school curricula. 
Gardening—almost a lost art—has become a_ subject 
of great importance. Children willingly hoe and rake, 
and every school has a respectable garden. Even par- 
ents go to late-afternoon classes to learn something oi 
an art our generation passed by as non-essential : home 
gardening. And a new sight appears in Honolulu to- 
day (prompted no doubt by the empty grocery shelves): 
carrots, beets, and lettuce. amidst green lawns and or- 
chids; cabbages and tomatoes surrounded by hibiscus 
hedges and palms. The University requires one de- 
fense course of every student, such as first aid, chem- 
istry applied to defense, Japanese language, certain 
political science and economic courses, nutrition, ete. 
Physical education is considered a defense course be- 
cause of the vital necessity of physical fitness, and the 
essential need of recreation for a tense, alert people. 
Some schools at first thought physical education might 
be eliminated due to the shortened school day—but they 
are coming to see, as the University was quick to see, 


(Continued on page 439) 
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Sandlot Football 


Streamlined 


STERLING S. WINANS 


Santa Barbara, California, High School 


which has bombarded boys’ physical education in- 

structors from a way back “when” until now, has 
at last been answered for over a hundred boys at Santa 
Barbara High School, by “Sure, come around at 2:30 
p.m. We'd like to have you!” 

This is in addition, of course, to some fifty: boys of 
gifted athletic ability who do a “fair to middlin’”’ job 
of representing the Olive and Gold in the interschol- 
astic competition of Southern California. The average 
boy has yearned for the thrill of a rugged contact game 
as played by a squad of his more highly skilled class- 
mates, but his parents have shivered at his substitu- 
tion of the “sand-lot” variety in which the playing 
surface is not what it should be, equipment is nil, 
competition is unbalanced, instruction and supervision 
lacking, and the safety factors add up to zero. 

The boy’s physical education department, headed 
by Clarence Schutte, undertook the organization of an 
intramural six-man football league at the beginning of 
the fall semester, in place of a sophomore football 
team with a schedule of interschool contests. A regu- 
lar instructor was assigned to the activity as well as 
a practice teacher from the state teachers college. Two 
factors, among others already mentioned, made this 
venture possible. The turfing of an auxiliary field after 
many years of waiting provided three football fields 
each 80 yards long (20 yards less than specified in 
the six-man football rules) and 40 yards wide, with 
ample space between and around them. The second 
factor was a supply of football equipment adequate 
enough to provide for eighty boys, including pants, 
shoulder pads, colored jersies, and helmets. This was 
possible because of unusual gate receipts from a com- 
munity that likes to watch good football on Saturday 
and also enjoys seeing $2,000.00 or so turning “over and 
over” on the playing fields each afternoon during the 
week. The maintenance department of the city schools 
installed six sets of white removable posts and con- 
structed three “down-number” boxes and three “yard- 
age-line-markers” in order that three games might be 
played simultaneously. The fields were marked out 
every Monday morning during the playing season by 
the caretaker of the stadium. 


Toi old question, “Aw, can’t we play tackle?” 


Ege six-man football rules have done a great deal 


to make this game a suitable intramural activity. 
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In addition to limiting the number of men to almost 
half that of the interscholastic game, the rules allow 
any man to be eligible for a forward pass. Since the 
offensive team may not advance the ball beyond the 
line of scrimmage until a forward or a lateral pass 
has been thrown, there are plenty of passes and the 
thrill of the unexpected is added as the defensive team 
is permitted to advance a fumble, contrary to the 
eleven-man rules. A premium is placed on kicking: a 
field goal scores four points, and a successful try-for- 
point after a touchdown scores two points if the con- 
version is by means of a drop or place kick. Fifteen 
yards must be gained in a series of four downs. 

A preliminary organization and training period of 
three weeks was necessary before even a_ practice 
round could be played. During this time, equipment 
was issued, considerable time devoted to a general 
body building “warm-up” drill (also used before each 
game and between halves), and instruction and prac- 
tice was given in fundamentals, particularly blocking, 
tackling, and falling on the ball. Emphasis was placed 
on the safety factors in the contact elements of the 
game: “keep your eyes open,” “keep the head up,” 
“pull in your neck,’ and “relax when you fall!” 
Plenty of time was spent on eight movable “dummies” 
when they were not in use by the varsity squad. In 
this new situation, captains were picked by the in- 
structor. Each one chose his squad of eight men and 
selected a team name. Teams were given instructions 
in how to shift to several formations: single and double 
“spread,” “T” formations, and punt formation, but 
captains and teams were urged to devise their own 
“shifts” and plays. 

Nine eight-man squads were organized and an addi- 
tional squad was added after the mimeographed sched- 
ule was given out to the players. The extra men on 
each squad provided for absence of a player. An of- 
ficial board of directors was elected to assist in the 
governing of the league. By playing three games on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday and two games on 
Tuesday and Thursday, two complete rounds were 
played by Thanksgiving. Participation in this activity 
serves as a substitute for required physical education ; 
however, approximately half of the boys are enrolled 
in some other physical education class or in R.O.T.C. 
One hundred twelve boys participated this first sea- 

(Continued on page 433) 
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before crowds in 
has pe “blackout” being 
ballet class. 


baton-twirling group 
a corps of Majorettes 


tons during 
a pupil teacher ond her 


Ockley Green School, one of the largest elementary 

schools in the Northwest, during the noon periods 
of the many successive days of “Oregon showers” was 
put up to the girls’ physical education instructor. 


Tos problem of what to do with the girls of the 


Using the development of citizenship characteristics 
such as leadership, responsibility, and social coopera- 
. tion, which are carried on in all physical education 
=F classes as a foundation, plans were made for noon ac- 
tivities under pupil leadership. Any girl from the 
kindergarten up to and including the eighth grade 
may drop or join any activity she desires at any time. 
Three hundred girls are active in baton classes, ballet, 
badminton, golf (using cotton practice balls), tap, 
tumbling, lawn croquet, volleyball, square dances, 
games such as ping-pong, tiddlewinks, jacks, bean bag 
games, ring and marble games, tinker toys, building 
blocks, card games such as Authors, Old Maid, Slap 
Jack, and Snaps, as well as social, party, birthday, and 
holiday games. 

All these activities are under pupil leadership and 
are conducted as classes ranging in size from ten to fif- 
teen pupils according to the pupil teacher’s ability as 
well as the type of activity. The leaders make their 
own original plans to conduct their classes to create 
interest, happiness, and thoroughness in their respec- 
tive activity. The leaders meet with the instructor to 
learn new work such as tap, ballet dances, or new 
twirls as well as to discuss their plans and problems, 
which are solved through the study of child psychology. 

If the leader has a pupil who is not progressing, sug- 
gestions for improvement are made by the group or the 
instructor. Very often another leader will ask for the 
pupil in question as she is anxious to help her to im- 
prove. The aim of each leader, as well as of the pupil, 
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MRS. MEARL PEARSON 


Instructor of Physical Education for Girls 
Ockley Green School, Portland, Oregon 


is to see who can show the most improvement in her 
activity or who can assist others in making improve- 
ment. Thus the undesired pupils are often the first 
to be encouraged to join some class activity. Many 
of the girls will ask to stay after school to assist some 
girl in learning a new tap, ballet step, or a baton whirl, 
Not only is stress on physical improvement made, 
but creative ability is also encouraged in developing new 
stunts in tumbling, original steps in tap and ballet, and 
new twirls and tosses in baton. In tennis, volleyball, 
badminton, creative plans, charts, or contests, compet: 
ing against past performance records is emphasized in 
order to develop the individual skill of the student. 


VERY leader stresses and encourages health. For 

example, the tumbling leaders give five minutes of 
their period to rest. All leaders give their classes re- 
laxation while they watch one of the girls give her own 
individually created program. Devices for teaching 
safety first rules, good posture, and manners are pro- 
moted by every leader. New songs, slogans, and games 
for development of posture and manners are created by 
the leaders. When improvement by these means is 
noticed, we are ever ready to compliment both leader 
and pupil. 

If any girl is not physically able to take part in her 
activity, she reports to her leader and then goes to some 
card game or other table game. Girls acting as hos- 
tesses encourage newcomers to join some group or 
show them where noon classes are conducted. They 
also assist visitors in viewing our noon activities. 

Thus on sunny days we find the school yard filled 
with happy girls learning and improving in some de- 
sired activity. During the “Oregon showers,” the halls, 
upstairs and downstairs, every nook and corner as well 
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as a number of classrooms are used by the leaders and their groups of pupils. 
At certain intervals on a dark and gloomy noon the “pupil teachers” or 
“leaders” are invited by the hostesses to bring their pupils to the auditoriam 
or gymnasium to put on their original class program for all the girls, or the 
different groups may be invited to go to the visual education room to see it 
moving picture which has been taken of their group in their creative program, 
or just of their class work. To watch the girls’ reactions during one of the 
special noons spent in the auditorium or visual room makes one realize the 
full value of the activities. 

The development of leadership,. understanding of child psychology, sense 
of responsibility, cooperation in improving individual skills, character train- 
ing, and the development of creative ability are carried over into the homes in 
the neighborhood. There we see girls solving their problems of what to do 
in leisure time. Reports on neighborhood children being taught in basements, 
attics, or play rooms after school and during the evening are proudly given or 
displayed to our group. 

We also have entire families, including parents, learning baton or some 
other activity in which their daughter is participating. Some of our best 
creative baton twirls were introduced to us by some father who was first 


taught by his daughter. 


We cannot estimate the full value of these noon activities or how far their 
influence extends. Not long ago a parent came to the writer expressing her 
gratitude for the benefit her daughter had derived from her baton work, as her 
physician had just reported he had never seen such rapid improvement in the 
general health of the child. 

Recently a mother came with the request for some corrective work, as she 
had never been conscious of the importance of good posture until her little 
daughter had encouraged her parents to try some games and improvement 
devices in posture. 


A variety of activities are going on in this area. The tumbling group leader is 

checking her pupil teachers’ creative programs. At the card tables are girls who 

have just been vaccinated and one with a broken arm, while an improvement contest 
draws four girls to the ping-pong table. 
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A tap teacher shows her group an 
criginal dance. 


HESE are only a few ex- 

amples to show how far our 
“noon activities” expand past 
our immediate little school cir- 
cle into the vital circle of the im- 
mediate family, and in some cases 
even into the business activities 
of the parents. 

With fathers calling for their 
daughters after school to go golf- 
ing with them, mothers joining 
their daughters in Mother and 
Daughter Playdays at 3:30 p.M., 
and the entire family enjoying 
different “noon activities” in the 
evening, we find the girls are 
becoming: better “pals” of their 
parents and families, thus making 
for a truer American spirit. »« 
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Women’s Conditioning Course 


CATHERINE ALLEN 


Physical Education Instructor 
University of Tennessee 


N OUR perturbed and anxious present, a few 

catch words are on every tongue, but they bear a 

serious significance. The man on the street is well 
aware that the “timely,” “for the duration,” “physical 
fitness,” “modern design,” words and phrases are 
pertinent and all-important, and to him they mean a 
security and well-being to come or a dark and dismal 
future, depending on success or failure. 

Radio, newspaper, magazine, and conversation stress 
the “physical fitness” of our men and boys. It is a 
proved fact that a nation of undernourished, poorly de- 
veloped, weak-moraled people cannot stand, and_ the 
general public concedes the fact that our men must be 
strong, able-bodied, and long-enduring. There is no 
question here, no confusion as to its importance and 
rapid execution, no belief to the contrary—but what of 
our women and girls? It is equally important, and pos- 
sibly more so, that our women of today, and our 
women who are the mothers of another generation of 
men, be strong, enduring, well-balanced physically, 
mentally, emotionally, and socially, and in condition to 
meet present and future situations, be what they may! 
It is indeed “timely” that we lay maximum stress on 
the conditioning of our women, not merely “for the 
duration,” but for all time to come, that never again 
may we accuse ourselves of gross negligence in body- 
building. From the out-of-style slouch that girls 
adopted for a number of seasons, through the years of 
faddish reducing diets and the all-too-slim females, who 
can be no more aptly described than “skinny,” to a 
“modern design” of strong, healthy, physically-fit girls 
and women with body-builds that denote the enduring 
strength and good health of a better race, let us turn 
our attention ! 

For many years at the University of Tennessee, there 
has been, and there is still functioning even more ef- 
fectively than formerly, an intensive and_ biologically 
sound program of conditioning for women. For women, 
as for men, there is a medical examination of all fresh- 
man students. Each girl who is organically sound and 
considered physically capable of participating in regu- 
lar physical education activities is enrolled in a required 
class known as Freshman Conditioning. Students un- 
der par are placed in special classes for individual cor- 
rective work, and later, when improved or cured, are 
given the proper, regular class work. 

In brief, the conditioning course may be outlined un- 
der four clear objective headings : 


A. Conditioning through easy stunts to improve 
muscle tone, to improve endurance, and to aid in figure 


control. (Specifically—stunts for flexibility, balance 
agility, coordination and strength. ) 

B. Practical knowledge of menstruation, dysmenor- 
rhea, constipation, and other ordinary personal health 
problems. Also special conditioning exercises for use 
at home and for class work when menstruating. 

C. Instruction in a selected group of informal and 
popular adult recreation games. 

D. Detailed hygiene instruction by a university 
physician. 

As all physical education instructors are well aware, 
there is a painful lack of enthusiasm for “gym” among 
girls. IWVhy, it would be difficult to say to those of the 
profession who realize its enormous good and joyful 
possibilities! However, analyses and questionnaires 
bring their toll of remarks and their possibilities of im- 
provement in programming and_ objectives. Who 
among us has not heard, “Aw, I like it all right, but it 
messes up my hair and I just had it set.” ... “It 
wouldn't be so bad if we didn’t have to take a shower 
after every class and run for English.”” . . . And so on! 
And what can we do? It is amazing what has come 
out of conditioning as to attitude, participation, and 
general interest in better bodies. Only a strange crea- 
ture wishes to remain mediocre when there is a chance 
of feeling and looking better. And it is indeed grati- 
fying to be able to “doctor” one’s own body sensibly 
during menstruation and find that the proper exer- 
cise will do wonders for dysmenorrhea. The girl who 
can perform with a reasonable amount of skill and 
grace discovers a pride in her own ability and an in- 
creased desire to participate and play with more peo- 
ple, and this belief in self makes for better adjusted 
personalities and wiser citizenship. This program at the 
University is not one which has been rushed onto the 
scene of action for this emergency—it has been in op- 
eration for many years since it was planned for the 
particular situation in which it functions. 

The program in detail follows: 


The University of Tennessee Conditioning Course 
in Required Physical Education for Women 
By GENEVIEVE A. BULLINGER 
Revised for 1941-42 
1. Objectives 


(See Student Handbook—major emphasis on 1 and 2 
—minor on 3, 4, 5). 


A. Conditioning through easy stunts to improve 
muscle tone, to improve endurance, and to aid in figure 
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control. (Specifically-—stunts for flexibility, balance, 
agility, coordination, and strength). 

B. Practical knowledge of menstruation, dysmenor- 
rhea, constipation, and other ordinary personal health 
problems. Also special conditioning exercises for use 
at home and for class work when menstruating. 

C. Instruction to a selected group of informal and 
popular adult recreation games. 

D. Detailed hygiene instruction by a University 


physician. 
Il. Content and Time Allotment 

A. Course instruction (1 period and frequent class 
reminder ). 

B. Personal health lecture (1 period and frequent 
class discussion ). 

C. Special conditioning exercises (2 half periods and 
5 minutes each 13-15 periods). 

D. Informal group games and relays (10 min. each 
day for 13-15 periods). 

E. Adult recreational games (4 periods). 

F. Detailed hygiene instruction (1 period each 
week ). 

G. Tests—skill achievement and knowledge (part of 
stunts time for last 6 periods). 


Ill. Outline and Approximate Sequence 


A. Course instruction—Ist period. 

1. Instructor’s name. 

2. Explanation of .objectives from standpoint 
of appearance, pep, health, and pleasure. 

3. Class cards signed (printed) and turned in. 

4. Stunt manuals distributed and discussed 
briefly. 

5. Five cent fee for manual and mimeographed 
stunt and exercise list to be paid when securing 
towel ticket. 

6. Remind about costumes, lockers, towel 
ticket, and weekly health lecture period. 

7. Special office hours for late registration or 
resectioning. 

8. Dismissal and tour of building. 

9. Signatures of students without class cards. 


B. Special conditioning exercises (20 min. each, 
2nd and 3rd periods, and 5 min. review during rest 
periods daily for 13-15 periods. See list attached to 
stunt list. Reasons for special exercises given as they 
are taught. Informal discussion—encourage girls to 
ask questions. 


C. Informal group games and relays (20 min. each 
2nd and 3rd period and 10 min. daily for 13-15 pe- 


riods ). 


Games Relays 
Dodgeball 
Hand polo 
Chinese soccer (crab) 
Mass soccer 
Broncho tag 
Newcomb 
Ball keep-away 


Indian club change 
Skin the snake 

Tunnel crawl 

Circle relay 

Other ball relays or stunt 
relays and contests. 
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D. Stunts. (25 min. daily for 13-15 periods. See 
stunt list attached. Each girl keeps a stunt list and 
checks own achievement. ) 


E. Adult recreational games (4 periods about 3rd 
week). Ping-pong, shuffleboard, paddle badminton, 
tennis handball. 


F. Personal health lecture (1 period about 5th wk.). 
To cover: (a) constipation, (b) menstruation; (c) 
dysmenorrhea, (d) abdominal and trunk muscles, (¢) 
bathing, (f) exercise, (g) food, (h) rest and sleep, 
(7) drugs (given in addition to doctor’s weekly lec- 
ture). 

G. Skill Tests. Use stunt time allotment last 3 
weeks. Test one squad at a time—others practice on 
tests—stimulates practice for greater improvement to 
start tests early. 

H. Knowledge Test (15 min.). Use game time al- 
lotment one day—last week. 


Easy Medium Hard 


1. Duck waddle 5. Sit down get up 19. Human ball* 
2. Prone roll side- 7. Easy frog leap 24. Bear walk* 
ward 8. Snail stunt 28. Fish hawk dive 
3. Tiptoe walk 10. Toe touch walk 29. Mule kick 
4. Backward run 11. Hobble hop 30. Through stick* 
6. High kick walk- 13. Leg stretcher* 34. Tip up* 
ing 23. Human wicket 35. Bear dance* 
9. Single foot hop 25. Zig-Zag hop 36. Frog dance 
12. Knee raise run 26. Human top 39. Jump stick* 
14. Rabbit hop © 27. Knee walk* 42. Hang one hand 
15. Crab walk 31. Heel kick bar 
16. Stand-kneel 32. Corkscrew 43. Travel bar* 
prone 37. Stiff leg bend 45. Chin bar* 
17. Hop feet to- 38. Jumping jack 52. Ankle throw 
gether 40. Shoulder rest 56. Kneel squat 
18. Easy camel walk 41. Hang and swing jump* 
21. Lame dog walk bar 58. Forward roll 
22. Crouch walk 44. Balance beam (15: 4 per week; 
33. Rocking chair walk* (give *’s Ist 3 
47. Rope Skipping 46. Leap dist. own weeks) 
48. Measuring height 
worm 49. Stooping stretch 
59. Leg swing bal- 50. Head balance 
ance 51. Straight jacket 


(18: 10 1st week, 53. Wiggle walk 
8 2nd week) 54. Full squat 

balancer 

55. Bicycling 

57. Hop step and 
jump 

60. Body pivot 

61. Tangle 

(28: 7 per week; 

give *’s lst 


2 weeks) 
Combination 
1. Wheelbarrow 3. Leap frog 5. Tandem 
2. Tunnel crawl 4. Harlequin 6. Centipede 
11. The spine wrestle 17. Get up napoleon 
12. Wring dish rag 7. Twister (3: 3rd week) 
13. Skin snake 8. Jack-in-box 
15. Arm fencing 9. Indian wrestle 
16. Scooter (rock- 10. Chinese get up 
ing) 14. Merry-go-round 


(7: 2 per week) (7: 2 per week) 


(* Final skill tests should be given early so can practice) 
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(See detailed list below for brief description and references.) 


Freshman Skill Tests 


. Human ball—2 times in succession to right, then left. 

. Leg stretch—3 times touching with hands flat. 

. Through the stick—fwd. and back—right or left. 

. Tip up—10 seconds. 

. Knee walk—length of mat turn and come back without 


losing grasp on feet. 


. Balance beam walk—forward, turn, and return. 

. Travel on the bar—one length. 

. Jump the stick—forward (and back if you can). 

. Kneel squat jump—without losing balance. 

. Bear dance--6 times without losing balance; leg straight. 
. Chinning the bar—with weight hanging still before start. 
Points: 6 points for each test up té any six 


36 points 
14 points for each test over 6, up to 19 points 
Total maximum skill points allowed 55 
Plus knowledge test 36 
Plus sportsmanship and attitude 10 
Final Grade 100 Maximum 


(Test list posted 3rd week) 


Figure how many skill points you need to pass or how many 
you need to get the grade you want. 

Study stunt and exercise list, instruction manual and re- 
quired reading in library, and game rules posted on bulletin 
board to be ready for the written knowledge test. 
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Individual Stunts and Exercises 


. Duck waddle (NV 142) deep squat, hands on knees, waddle 


forward. 


. Prone roll sideward—roll length of mat. 

. Tiptoe walk—small steps. 

. Backward run—hands clasped behind neck. 

. Sit down and get up—hands clasped behind neck. 

. High kick walking—keep trunk erect. 

. Easy frog leap—squat hands to floor inside legs, leap for- 


ward. 


. Snail stunt (Cot. 46) on back, touch toes to floor back of 


head. 


. Heel walk—small steps, trunk erect. 
. Single foot hop, right foot, left foot. 
. Toe touch walk, right hand to left toe, stand erect, left 


hand to right toe, etc. 


. Hobble hop—hold right foot behind with left hand, repeat 


opposite. 


. Knee raise run—raise knees high, trunk erect. 
. Leg stretcher—knees stiff, bend forward, touch fingers to 


floor 3 times. 


. Rabbit Hop—tull squat, hands clasped around knees. 
». Crab walk (PB 96) back to floor, walk on hands and 


feet, forward and backward. 


. Stand-kneel-prone—kneel and stand, hands behind neck, 


change quickly. 


. Hop with feet together—short, high hops. 
. Easy camel walk, grasp heels inside of legs, walk forward. 
. Human ball (PB 94) sit, hands between knees and around 


ankles roll to right shoulder, left, and up to sitting, repeat 
5 times opposite direction. 


. Leg straddle hop—legs apart, knees straight, trunk erect. 
. Lame dog walk (NV 331) on two hands and one leg, 


other leg extended rear. » 


. Dogwalk (PB 95) on hands and feet, knees bent, walk, then 


run forward. 


. Crouch walk—crouch over and grab ankles. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 


55. 


56. 
57. 


58. 
59. 


. Human wicket (PB 93) knees straight, bend 


. Bear 


place both hands on floor. — 


walk (PB 93) walk on 


hands and feet 
straight. knees 


. Zig-zag hop—feet together, hop diagonally, right, left 


right, etc. 


. Human top—feet together, jump, making 4, 44, then fyl] 


turn. 


. Knee walk (PB 94) kneel, grasp and raise ankles, walk 


on knees. 


. Palm spring (PB 95) stand 34 own height from wall, lean 


one hand on wall and push away to stand. 


. Human arch (PB 133) on back, arch body to rest es 


head and feet. 


2. Fish hawk dive (PB 96) kneel one knee, other leg extended 


rear bend forward close to floor and up, keeping balance. 


. Mule kick(PB 97) stand, drop forward on hands, kick feet 


out and up, rear. 


. Through the stick (PB 98.) 
. Heel click (PB 98) spring up, click heels once or more, 


spring right, left. 


. Corkscrew (PB 99) feet together, reach right hand across 


front and around left knee, back of heels and touch floor 
beside right ankle. 


. Rocking chair—hook sitting, hands clasped around ankles, 


head tucked forward, roll back, and up without losing grasp 
with hands. 


. Stomach rocker (PB 104) rock on stomach, body arched, 


knees bent, grasp feet and pull knees up to arch more. 


. Tip-up (PB 100) squat, hands on floor between knees, 


brace knees on elbow, tip forward, raising feet from floor, 
and balance. 


. Bear dance (PB 102) squat, extend one leg front, shift 


positions quickly. 


. Frog dance (PB 102) squat, extend one leg sideward, 


shift positions quickly. 


. Crane dive (PB 103) stand on one leg, other outstretched 


rear, bend forward close to floor and up, keeping balance. 


. Stiff leg bend (PB 103) knees stiff, grasp right toes 


right hand, touch floor with left hand behind left heel. 


. Jumping jack (PB 105) drop to squat, arms folded, jump 


to stride, landing on heels, toes up, arms fling to side. 


. Jump the stick (PB 106) hold stick front of body, jump 


over, then back. 


. Morris spin—stand, right foot crossed back of left foot, 


jump up and make full turn, landing feet together. 


. Heel jump (PB 116) (use mat) lean over, grasp toes, 


jump over string or pebble placed on floor in front of 
toes, without losing grasp on toes. 


Shoulder rest (Cot. 46) on back, extend feet in air, bal- 
ance on shoulders, brace hips with hands, elbows close to 
body. 

Climb over horse—horse raised to highest, get over any 
way. 

Squat vault—horse low, use take-off, safety person on duty 
(optional). 

Side vault—use take-off, safety on duty (optional). 
Run and swing on rope. 

Climb rope, (optional). 

Hang and swing on bar—both hands. 

Hang with one hand on bar. 

Travel on bar (optional). 


Balance beam walk—walk length, turn around and walk 
back. 


Lift own weight on bar, once. 


Leap distance of own height—use mats. 
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Rope skipping—both feet, rope swing forward, back alter- 
nate feet with hop, rope swung forward, back. 7 
Measuring worm 144) _ Prone fall position, keep 
knees straight and hands _ stationary, walk feet as close 
to hands as possible; then keep feet stationary and walk 
hands away from feet to prone fall position and repeat, ad- 
yancing forward. 


Stooping stretch (NV 187) feet one foot apart, knees 


straight, stoop and stretch both hands back between legs 
and mark floor with chalk. Keep balance. 

Balancer (NV 188) on back, object on forehead, stand up 
(bean bag). 


_ Head balance—walk with object balanced on head, sit, 


then lie down. 


5. Strait jacket (NV 229) on back, arms folded, get up keep- 


ing arms folded. 

Ankle throw (NV 254) object firmly between feet, spring, 
kicking feet back to jerk object up over the head, catch 
it as it comes down front. 

Chair vault (NV 308) one hand on seat, other on back 
of chair, vault through and back, without touching feet 
to chair. 
Wiggle walk (NV 308) heels together, toes out, pivot 
on right toe and left heel to pigeon toe position, then 
pivot right heel and left toe, to toe-out position, con- 
tinue moving right. Repeat, moving left. 

Full squat balancer (NV 346) clasp left wrist with right 
hand behind back, keep trunk erect, squat, touch left 


fingers to floor. e 
. Bicycling (NV 308) shoulder stand, pedal feet as for 
bicycling. 


. Kneel-squat-jump—hands on both knees, with forward 


swing of arms, jump to squat position. 


. Hop, step, and jump—use mats, get coordination rather 


than distance. 


. Forward roll (Cot. 15) squat, hands on mat between 


knees, extend knees, tucking head, and tip body forward 
onto shoulders and rounded back, roll to sit and stand 
(push with hands). 

Leg swinging balance—stand on right leg, swing left back 
and forward in rhythm, clasp hands under left knee on 
forward swing. 

Body pivot—prone fall, change to right side fall, to back 


fall, to left fall and back to prone fall, keep body as straight 
as possible. 


Combination Stunts 


. Wheelbarrow (PB 118) No. 1 girl walks along on her 


hands, other girl carries No. 1’s feet wheelbarrow fash- 
ion, No. 1 keeps body straight, head up. 


. Tunnel crawl—No. 1 stands with legs straddle, No. 2 


crawls through and comes to straddle stand, then No. 1 
crawls through, etc. Continue across room. 


. Leap frog—No. 1 crouches bracing hands on floor, No. 2 


places hands on partner’s lower back and straddle leaps 
over, coming to crouch, partner leaps, etc. 


. Harlequin wrestle—partners grasp right hands, balance on 


one foot with other extended rear, trying to upset partner 
by pulling and pushing without either losing balance or 
touching free hand or foot to floor. 


. Duck fight (NV 347) two players grasp own ankles, try 


to shoulder other so as to make her lose grasp of ankles 
or fall over. 


- Body reach (PB 110) No. 1 kneels down, No. 2 holds 


No. 1’s feet firmly, while No. 1 leans forward and reaches 
out to mark chalk on floor, keeping balance. 


. Tandem (PB 120) No. 1 gets on “all fours,” No. 2 crawls 


under until No 1 can straddle her back, No. 1 raises one 
foot at a time to straddle grasp on No. 2’s back. The 
two walk forward on No. 1’s hands and No. 2’s feet. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


iS. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


. Centipede (PB 127) start same as above, add several 


girls in same manner. 


. Twister (PB 122) partners clasp right hands, No. 1 


throws right leg over locked hands, Na. 2 throws left 
leg over, No. 1 brings left leg over, No. 2’s right leg. 


. Twin walk (Cot. 48) partners back to back, arms locked, 


walk using legs on same side so as to walk as siamese 
twins. 


. Jack-in-the-box (Cot. 59) partners side by side, No. 1 


puts nearest hand on No. 2’s head, pushing her down into 
crouch and throws outside leg over. 


Indian wrestle (Cot. 53) partners lie opposite directions 
with heads at partner’s waist, raise inside legs until feet 
touch, lower and repeat, raise legs third time, hook legs and 
try to turn partner over with strong pull. 


Chinese get up (Cot. 54) partners back to back, arms 
locked both sit down and get up, pushing against each 
other, keeping arms locked. 

The spin (Cot. 55) partners face grasping wrists, feet 
close together, lean away until arms stretched, spin around 
taking tiny steps on toes. 


Wring the dishrag (Cot. 56) partners face clasping over- 
head, No. 1 turns her right arm, No. 2 turns un- 
der her left, keep turning same direction. 


Walking chair (Cot. 67) group forms straight line, close 


together, all bend knees to sitting position and walk for- 
ward, keeping step. 


. Skin the snake (Cot. 68) group in straight line, each leans 


forward, and reaches right hand between legs so girl be- 
hind can grasp with her left, last girl lies on floor and 
line moves backward each girl lying down in turn, keep 
firm grasp with hands. Reverse process and all come to 
stand. 


Merry-go-round—4 girls stand facing and grasp wrists, 2 
girls opposite each other sit down with feet braced against 
each other, the two left standing lean back and lift others 
from the floor and move around in circle. 


Wooden man (NV 257) one girl lies on her back and stif- 
fens body, partner stands at No. 1’s head, clasps hands 
under her neck and lifts her to stand. 


Hand wrestle (NV 257) partners stand with right hands 
clasped and right feet advanced to touch, each pushes 
and pulls trying to make partner move either foot from 
starting position. 
Finger feat—-one girl bends arms close to chest, middle 
fingertips touching, partner pulls steady out on wrists try- 
ing to separate fingers. 

Arm fencing—partners face, use left arm as guard, try to 
“touch” partner’s body with right hand, dodge and charge 
as in fencing, touches on left arm do not count, no touches 
on face allowed. Play 2 out of 3. ‘ 

Toe wrestling—partners sit facing, knees bent, arms 
wrapped between knees and around ankles, toes touching, 


try upset each other by getting toes under partners and 
lifting. 


. Rocking stunt—one leans back raising partner off floor 


and lowers, other repeats, keep rocking back and forth. 


Special Conditioning Exercises 


For keeping a trim figure—strengthening abdominal and 
trunk muscles—preventing functional dysmenorrhea and con- 
stipation—and strengthening feet. 


1. Mosher—hook lying, alternate expansion and contraction 


of abdominal wall. 
2. Hook lying position—lower knees slowly left and right. 


3. Hook lying position—alternate knees to chest, extend 


upward and lower to floor slowly, then back to hook. 


4. Knee chest 


position—contract and expand abdominal 


wall. 


(Continued on page 420) 
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Safety in Physical Fitness 
Programs -- Wrestling 


NATHAN DOSCHER, Ph.D. 


Instructor in Hygiene 
Brooklyn College 


HE New York Times, January 28, 1942, reports: 
Toss games .. . are fun, but don’t hold a candle 

to .. . wrestling, boxing, and long distance run- 
ning when it comes to preparing the average Columbia 
College man to fight a war.” 

New York Times, February 6, 1942: (Headline) 
“Toll Of Injuries Among Rutgers Students Stirs Pro- 
test Over Physical Education Drill.” “The accelerated 
physical education course instituted at Rutgers Uni- 
versity .. . to harden the physiques of its 1700 students 
for eventual military service has resulted in painful 
shoulder injuries . . . and a rising chorus of discon- 
tent among the still healthy members of the student 
body...” 

We are now engaged in a total war. The rejection 
figures of the Selective Service Bureau show that the 
rate of refusal is greater in the present draft than it 
was in the one of 1917.1. Taking heed of these facts, 
the colleges launched accelerated physical fitness pro- 
grams as one part of a plan to eliminate defects in our 
youth. The programs included combat and other strenu- 
ous activities as the item on Columbia College indi- 
cates. In spite of the emergency, however, many stu- 
dents complained of injuries sustained during partici- 
pation in the many required activities. These vocaliza- 
tions have become strong enough to reach the press 
of a great metropolitan daily. If the article on Rutgers, 
plus whatever other general statistics exist, are allowed 
to remain as the picture of the injury situation, then 
we are playing right into the hands of our enemies. 
Nothing could serve them better than to say: “This 
physical fitness program does not build up. It breaks 
down our youth.” The morale of the whole program 
could thus be undermined. Our college students who 
two, three, or four years from now may be called upon 
to finish Hitler will enter the conditioning work with 
misgivings and, indeed, attempt to avoid it. Parents 
will cry for the end of a program that causes severe 
injuries. Unless situations like those at Rutgers can 
be described as cases into the explanation of which 
some error has crept, or as isolated experiences, physical 
educators will have a hard time showing just why they 
use activities which cause so much injury. 


1Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Statistical Bulletin, 
June, 1941. 


Where injuries become a problem in any community 
physical fitness program, either through rumor or the 
publicity given to an exceptional situation, the specialist 
in the activity must stand ready to refute the “tales of 
horror.” One of the best ways of doing this is to have 
ready a record of the injury experience in the phy- 
sical fitness program as it is conducted. 

In Safety in Athletics? by Lloyd, Deaver, and East- 
wood, there are statements of the hazardous nature 
of various sports. These are stated in terms of acci- 
dents for each one thousand exposures to a sport. An 
accident, according to Lloyd,® is any unexpected event 
that leads to an injury. In describing the situation in 
wrestling, the authors of Safety in Athletics state that 
there were on the average 10.7 accidents for each one 
thousand exposures. The derivation of this figure and 
similar ones for other sports was an exemplary feat 
on the part of the authors, and a great forward step 
in safety. However, for the present situation the na- 
ture of their findings are somewhat incomplete and 
therefore open to attack. 

First, if a parent, after reading an article describing 
the many injuries which occured in wartime physical 
education programs, were told that there were 10,7 
accidents for each one thousand exposures in a given 
sport, she might throw up her hands in horror or be 
very suspicious. Why mention only accidents? Why 
not mention the injuries? Are there so many injuries 
for each accident that a subterfuge must be used and 
a half-truth presented? The public has been apprised 
of the number of deaths and injuries on the road, in 
the home, in the factory, and in public places. They 
have not been told only of accidents. To substitute 
one term for another arouses doubt and fear. 

Secondly, if it is argued that the accident, not the 
injury resulting from it is the focal point in accident 
prevention, then the authors of Safety in Athletics are 
open to even more criticism. According to Heinrich, 
an accident is the focal point of attack in preventing 
accidents ; but an accident is not to be defined in terms 

°F. S. Lloyd, G. Deaver, and F. Eastwood, Safety In Ath- 
letics (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1936). 

8 F. S. Lloyd, Safety in Athletics in Physical Education in 
the Secondary Schools, (New York: National Bureau of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters, 1933). 


4H. Heinrich, Industrial Accident Prevention (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941). : 
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of injury. An accident is any untoward event which 
may or may not cause an injury. For instance: in a 
factory where a floor was wet down in order to create 
proper conditions for a particular process, it was shown 
that there were 1800 slips which involved no injury, 
as to one which involved an injury. The slip which 
caused the impairment was not the first of these 1800. 
It therefore stands to reason that if we are to clear 
up the accident situation we cannot limit the definition 
of an accident by the fact that an injury followed it. 
If we had checked each accident, even the non-injury 
type, we might have prevented that accident which 
finally caused the injury. In sports, we have similar 
situations. Twenty boys may run into a parallel bar 
which is set up just outside of a basketball area and 
not be hurt. The twenty-first may run into it and re- 
ceive a fractured sternum. In wrestling, there are 
thousands of occasions during the season when boys 
fall off the mats. It is possible that the first fifty will 
suffer no injury. As a matter of fact, they begin to 
expect this type of mishap as part of the game in some 
places. The fifty-first will drop to the hardwood floor 
adjoining the mat and receive a concussion. If the 
first fall which involved no injury had been checked, 
and safety mats placed around the main wrestling area 
to take the danger out of the fall, then perhaps the 
fifty-first boy would not have been severely injured. 
In the opinion of the author, therefore, if the acci- 
dent is to be the base of our work in prevention, then 
the scope of its meaning must be broadened to include 
non-injury mishaps as well as injury mishaps. Our 
investigations are not complete otherwise. Heinrich has 
also pointed out that there are at least 300 of these 
non-injury accidents for every accident involving a 
major injury in industry, and that only a check on the 
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former can lead to a true accident prevention program. 

Because of its incompleteness, the writer believes 
that a study of the injury rate, as he shall show pres- 
ently, would be a better answer to our critics than a 
general statement of accident incidence, especially when 
dealing with local groups. A study of both, of course, 
would be the ideal thing, and wherever circumstances 
allow an investigation into the number of non-injury 
and injury accidents as well as merely the injury fre- 
quencies should be made. 

The reader by now has noted that wrestling is being 
used as an example. This has been done purposely 
because the major purpose of this article is to show 
how a specialist in any field may cope with criticism 
as to the safety of his particular specialty in any com- 
munity. The writer coaches wrestling at Brooklyn 
College, in addition to his other duties as an instructor 
in hygiene. He is therefore presenting the case for 
wrestling. 

The wrestling season of 1940-41 at Brooklyn Col- 
lege will be described. It started on October 7, 1940, 
and ended on March 1, 1941. Eliminating the Christ- 
mas and inter-semester vacations, it lasted for nine- 
teen weeks. The period of intercollegiate competition 
was from December 13, 1940, to March 1, 1941. Six 
matches comprised the schedule. Twenty students were 
on the squad. They were exposed 1103 times and each 
exposure was approximately one and one-half hours 
in duration. 

For the first 2 weeks there were no injuries recorded. 
The method of recording is that described on page 
219 of Safety in Athletics. A copy of a section of the 
original chart is shown on the next page: 


An unsafe situation. 
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Part of 


Date me Body Tissue 

11/28/40 Gross Left Skin Skin 

11/28/40 Martin Left Knee Skin 

12/4/40 Mirenda Right Eye Skin 

Diagnosis Treatment Cause 
Abrasion Disinfection Holds Mat Rub 0 
Abrasion Disinfection Bout Wrestling 0 
Abrasion Disinfection Bout Mat Rub 0 


From October 21 to December 13, the night of the 
first match, 51 injuries occurred. By this time 10 weeks 
of the season had elapsed. During the last 9 weeks 
41 injuries, 10 of them in the course of intercollegiate 
bouts, occurred. Before explaining the record in any 
phase at all it will be well to present all the tables 
derived from the total experience of injuries of which 
a section is shown above. 


CHART I 
InyurIES AccorpDING To Part OF Bopy 
St 8 32 38 

Injury f s ts fos 
Wound 172 172 70 20 20 00 00 45 4 
Internal 

injury 00 102 e080 90 00 00 50 8 2 
Bone 

injury 30 32 60 10 00 10 00 14 2 
Sprain 40 10 §2 00 15 @0 600 
Strain 30 00 30 10 00 00 60 7 4 
Totals 22 40 35 10 S0 9215 

f—frequency of injury. 

s—severity—actual number of days lost. 

CHART II 
InyuRIES AccorDING To TREATMENT 
Injury Applica- Rest  Doctor’s Immobil- 
ect tions i in Nose ‘zation pa 
Wound 43 1 0 - 1 0 0 45 
Internal 

injury 0 0 7 0 8 0 15 
Bone 

injury 0 10 2 1 0 1 14 
Sprain 0. 1 5 2 0 3 11 
Strain 0 a Zz 0 0 0 7 

Total 43 17 16 4 8 4 92 

A—Disinfect and cover when necessary. 

B—Frequently followed by heat. 

E—Treatment for bloody nose. 

F—Through use of adhesive tape or some other method. 

CHART III 
DESCRIPTION OF INJURIES* 

Wounds Sprains Strains 
Abrasion 30 Bloody Bone Sprains 11 Strain 3 
Lacera- nose 8° bruise 13 Contu- 

tion 12 stomach 5 Possible sion 2 
Broken Shock 2 «fracture Cramp 1 

finger of toe 1 Hema- 

nail 2 toma 1 
Bleeding 

gums 


* According to definitions on page 31 of Safety in Athletics. 


The wrestling area and safety mats. 


CHART IV 
Activiry During Wuicu Injury Occurrep 
Practice bout: ........................ 77 Medicine ball game... 
Intercollegiate contest ........ | 
Practicme holds. .........:........ 
CHART V 


Causes OF INJURY 


Equipment Leadership and 
Control Player Control Nature of Sport 
Tripped over Collision Rubbed on mat.. 29 
loose mat ...... 2 between Wrestling ........ 
Crowded area.... 1 wrestlers ...... 10 Forced to mat. 
Metal on Flailed by Fall on other 
clothing ........ 1 opponent ........ 6 wrestler ....... 1 
Struck by Scratched by 
medicine opponent ........ 4 
POM. 1 Overexertion .... 2 
Poor condition... 1 
Fatigue .............. 1 
Recurrence of 
5 Metal 25 Total. 62 


The record shows 92 injuries. The rate of injury 
per 1000 exposures is 83. Is this a large number? If 
we were to use the criterion used in industry, whereby 
only those injuries which prevent one from returning 
to his regular work on a calendar day following the 
impairment are counted, then the number would be 
cut down considerably. As a matter of fact, a glance 
through the original record shows that just 7 accidents 
accounted for one or more days lost from activity, and 
only these would be counted in industrial ratios. The 
lack of seriousness of the injuries can be gathered from 
a glance at Chart II. Here it is noted that a doctor 
was needed only on 4 occasions. At all other times ree- 
ognized athletic injury treatments performed by the 
coach was all that was necessary. This jibes neatly 
with the record at Brooklyn for the previous decade 
where only 13 students reported to the doctor because 
of wrestling injuries. 

This record with its trivial injuries, cared for im- 
mediately and stripped of any lasting harmful results, 
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A safe situation: Personal safeguards are headguards and knee 

and elbow pads. The equipment safeguards are shown by the 

rubber mat cover and safety mats. Spotters are placed on 
each side of the mat. 


serves as an argument that most people will accept as 
a favorable one toward sports which admittedly build 
up our youth. The injuries received are largely abra- 
sions and slight lacerations plus some bloody noses. 
How many times does mother rub the skin off her 
finger while she sews? How often does father cut his 
hand when he serves as family chef? How frequently 
has sister received a bloody nose while playing with 
brother? The injuries recorded are not destructions 
of human bodies, or any parts thereof, but merely the 
wear and tear in an activity which builds up for a life 
during which an enemy must be met and defeated. 
These injuries are due largely to the nature of the game 
(see Chart V), and are much less severe than those 
that will be incurred in the war in which the students 
will participate most likely as combatants. 

The number of days lost is much less than the aver- 
age expected in Safety in Athletics. Wrestling is said 
to cause approximately a loss of 24.7 days per 1000 
exposures. Here the loss was only 13.4 days per 1000 
exposures. 

The author believes this record to be a good one 
from the point of view of safety. What are the controls 
which lie behind the experience? In closing it is per- 
tinent to point out the more important methods by 
which the injuries were kept at a minimum. 

Administration —1. The instructor was bound by the 
laws on tortfeasance in New York State. In order to 
avoid any charge of negligence the instructor was al- 
Ways present during practice and contests and kept a 
sufficient supply of first aid and trainer’s material on 
hand. 

2. The coach was an expert in athletic injuries and 
trained first aid instructors for the American Red 
Cross. 

3. There was a doctor constantly present in the 
medical office during practice hours as well as at 
matches. This was of great psychological as well as 
material benefit to the participants. The doctor was 
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referred to at the discretion of the coach. 

Equipment.—1. Only five injuries were caused by 
defects in equipment. 

2. Wrestling was conducted on mats which were 
twenty feet square and two inches thick. 

3. A rubber cover, which was disinfected daily, was 
always over the mats when they were in use for wrest- 
ling. 

4. The main wrestling mats were adjoined on all 
sides by safety mats. On a Wednesday, November 13, 
the number of times men were pushed, pulled, dropped, 
or forced off the main mat was tallied. Many times 
a man was driven off head first. The total was 53 for 
one and one-half hours and 16 wrestlers were involved. 


-Not more than 4 of these were wrestling on the mat 


at one time. If the men were not protected by the use 
of safety mats, but were forced off to wooden floors, 
injuries might have been sustained. In short, if safety 
mats were not in use there would have been 53 non- 
injury accidents in this single session. The writer 
considers safety mats as one of the most important sin- 
gle items in wrestling safety. 

5. Wrestlers were required to wear full-length leg 
tights, sweat pants, or trousers. Sweat shirts were 
required wearing apparel for the first month of the 
season. 

6. Headguards were not available, but cauliflower 
ears were prevented by immediately applying cold 
compresses to any swollen ear. In previous years 
where this treatment did not alleviate this type of ear 
injury the men were referred to a city hospital within 
two weeks of the mishap, and the ear was aspirated. 
There was no necessity for this treatment during the 
period covered by this report. 

Player Control.—1. Medical examinations were re- 
quired twice a year. 

2. The coach made a physical inspection of each 
wrestler before and after each exposure. 

3. The wrestlers were conditioned for two weeks 
before being allowed to wrestle. Calisthenics, running, 
bar work, tumbling, rope skipping, medicine ball 
throwing, learning to fall properly, proper lifting, and 
carriage of squad members, and practice of holds com- 
prised the work for this period. The training con- 
tinued during the whole season in addition to the act- 
ual wrestling maneuvers. It is interesting to note that 
the majority of injuries occurred before the actual sea- 
son began. Only ten injuries were sustained in com- 
petition. The reduction in injuries was due largely to 
the players being made safety-conscious through cer- 
tain habits inculcated in them as the season progressed 
as well as by means of the continuous conditioning pro- 
cess. The major habits developed were the following: 
(a) no wrestler entered the wrestling room unless an 
instructor was present; (b) no wrestler started any 
active work until all safety mats, rubber covers, and 
other materials were properly placed—each wrestler 
was a committee of one to see that this equipment re- 
mained in proper place during the entire training 
period; (c) each wrestler was trained to report any 

(Continued on page 435) 
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How We Do lt 


Rollum 
OLLUM is a safe, softball-type game that can be played 
by two groups at the same time in one gymnasium. 
Equipment.—An inseam softball. 


Diamond.—Same as for indoor softball if only one diamond 
is used in the gymnasium. If two diamonds are used, have them 
running sideways and the same way of the gymnasium. Place 
the bases about a foot away from the wall for safety’s sake, 
but otherwise utilize the entire floor. Leave enough space in 
back of home plate for a catcher to stand. First base for one 
team will be next to third base for the other team. 


Pitcher’s Box—The back line is one foot in front of second 
base. If too close to home plate, the balls may be delivered 
too fast. ; 

Playcrs—Use a’ pitcher, catcher, first, second, and third 
basemen while the rest of the group are shortstops or fielders. 

Scoring and Outs.—Scoring is the same as in softball and 
three outs retire a team at bat. 

How to Play Rollum.—The pitcher delivers a ball to the 
“batter” the same as in softball except that the ball is rolled 
on the floor. The batter standing on home plate picks up the 
grounder and rolls it out into field, then runs to first base. 
The fielder tries to roll the ball to first base before the “batter” 
gets there. Proceed as in softball to run the rest of the bases. 

Strikes on the Batter—Touching the ball and missing it or 
fumbling it. Ball not on a roll by the time it is 12 feet out 
in field. (A line drawn across the room helps). A bunt ball. 
One that is dropped and doesn’t roll over the 12-foot line. 
Not throwing the ball within three counts after it is caught. 
Throwing the ball in the air. 


Baserunner is out if ball rolled on floor touches her feet 
whether it was rolled by a batter or a fielder. Other outs as 
in softball. 


Balls on the Pitcher—Any pitched ball not touched by a 
“batter” that rolls outside home plate. 

How Rollum Helps in Leading up to Softball—lIt helps 
develop skill in picking up fast grounders. It helps students 
to decide where it would be best to play a ball. It develops 
a feeling by the pitcher for proper footwork in delivering a 
ball. It creates a better understanding of softball rules. It 
acts as a review game for softball rules. Softball practice does 
not have to stop entirely when there is a rainy day during 
the season. 

AvELYN HOL 
Longfellow Junior High School 
Flint, Michigan 


Activities on the Apparatus for Militant 

Physical Fitness 

PPARATUS lends itself wonderfully to the development of 

certain qualities of stamina, determination, judgment, ten- 

acity, strength, and endurance. The merit of any activity lies 

mainly in what you do with that activity rather than in the 

activity itself, be it a game, tumbling, stunts, apparatus work, 
or any other phase of physical education. 

Stripped of all artificialities in apparatus work, we still have 
left a great deal of material that is of excellent developmental 
value. Judiciously applied, with due consideration of progres- 
sion in difficulty and dosage and fitted to the ability of the 
individual, the following activities offer a real challenge to 
anyone interested in the handling of his body in these many 
situations. 

These activities have been used as part of the work of the 
freshman physical education major men. 

For convenience this material has been arranged according 


to the apparatus employed rather than by the type of activit 
Do not strive for artificial “form.” Use the best body hi: 
chanics to achieve your objective. In the dismounts ‘aa 
the body to fall forward rather than backward, letting hand 
touch the mat in front as knees bend deeply. Many tiie 
follow the dismount by a forward roll. In most vaults and 
mounts strive for height. 

Ropes—Poles.— 

1. Run and swing in either the regular climbing Position 
or hanging only by the bent arms. Take several swings Without 
letting feet touch floor. 

2. Climb to top with or without help of legs. 

3. Pendulum mount. Run with rope and swing up to seat 
or stand on horse, buck, etc. 

4. Pendulum vault. Run with rope and swing over object 
to stand on other side. When using jump stands, turn one 
with peg each way so that cross-piece may fall off to either side. 

5. Travel-climb. Start up one pole, change to next pole, 
climb higher and continue to change and climb until last rope 
or pole is reached. 

6. Climb to top, travel from pole to pole (or rope) until 
distant one is reached; descend. 

7. Travel from one rope to another, skipping one or several, 

8. Travel from one to another and dismount beyond 
designated mark. 

9. Place three or more objects, as horses, bucks, boxes, or 
parallel bars, at irregular distances in various directions from 
the still-hanging rope. Swing from one object to each of the 
others, making the rounds before letting feet touch the floor. 

Ladders (Horizontal) Higher than Reach.— 

1. Travel sideward with grip on beam. Work up ability to 
travel many lengths. 

2. Travel forward and backward with grip on beams. 

3. Travel forward, backward, and with half-turns with grip 
on wrungs. 

4. Travel in preceding ways with both knees raised for- ‘ 
ward height of hips. 

5. Travel sideward, forward, and backward with hand 
jumping. 

6. Climb up ladder-support, walk to other end on all fours 
or feet alone. Lower over side, one leg at a time. 

7. Climb up ladder support, walk to other and on all fours 
or feet alone, squat, grasp beam with one hand and jump to 
mat. 

8 As No. 7, but dismount by jumping forward from the 
stand. 

9. Dismount from top from lying crossways and _ turning 
over forward to a hang and then lowering to stand. 

10. On ladders without center board, lower through ladder 
feet first, arms coming through last. 

11. As 10, but lower through hands first and turn to hang, 
dismount. 

12. Mount ladder with assistance of partner standing on his 
cupped hands. Have him boost you up. 
13. Mount the jump-high ladder free style against time. 

14. Mount the jump high ladder with the hip pull or 
swing-up. 

Vertical Ladder.— 
Ascend against time (better not speed down) 
Ascend skipping three or four rounds. 
Ascend using only one foot. 
Ascend using only one hand carrying object. 
Ascend using hands only. 
» Descend using hands only. 

Balance Beams.— 

1. Walk across several lengths placed end to end, gradually 
raise to various heights. (Be sure to hold beams securely se 
they do not tip.) 

2. At various heights, walk across on hands and knees of 
hands and feet. 

3. At various heights, walk half-way across, lower to seat, 
rise to stand, and continue to other end. 

4. Walk across the inclined beam placed at various angles. 

Horses, Boxes, Etc. — 
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N THESE TIMEs of tension, the adjustments of adoles- 
] cence are perhaps more difficult than ever. So it is 
particularly important that your girls understand men- 
struation as a normal, healthy function. 


This well-rounded program of menstrual education— 
ready for use—is offered you free. It provides, in simple 
form, the information needed by girls from 10 to 12 
years old in preparation for their first menstrual period. 
For older girls in high school it provides a mature treat- 
ment of the subject, giving girls a wholesome back- 
ground to carry them through adult life. 


These vital teaching aids—offered to you by Modess 
—have been used for years in schools throughout the 
country. Newly revised, they have been carefully pre- 
pared with the assistance of doctors and well-known 
educators. 


This program of Menstrual Education gives you: 


1. A brand-new booklet — 
for girls of high school age: 
Here is a completely revised 
version of ““The Periodic 
Cycle.” It gives girls mod- 
ern, up-to-date information 
on health, grooming, and 
personal care, as well as a 
sound scientific explanation 
of the process of menstrua- 
tion and how to keep well 
in body and mind during 
the monthly pcriod. A city supervisor who read the 
manuscript has written: “I particularly like the conver- 
sational, ‘friend to friend’ 
tone you have used.” 


The Periodic Cycle 


2. A booklet for younger 
girls: ““Nancy’s Biggest Day 
at Camp” is a new and mod- 
ern version of the simple 
facts of menstruation. It is 
written in readable story 
form—and it has been 
praised highly by the many 
teachers who have used it. 
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3. Two new Teaching Outlines: Prepared by teachers. 
These outlines provide a guide to the use of the two 
booklets for the two age groups. 


4. Six Menstrual Anatomy Charts: These charts pre- 
sent the facts about menstruation in graphic yet 
simple detail. (If you 
already have a set of 
these charts in good con- 
dition, please conserve 
them, since it is becom- 
ing very difficult to get 
them printed.) 


ALL THIS MATERIAL IS FREE— MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Personal Products Corp., Dept. B-49 , Milltown, New Jersey 


For distribution to students, 


For teaching use, please send me: 
please send me: 


two (teaching outlines 
a set of the Menstrual Anatomy 


Charts (distribution of the charts is limi- 
Pree copies of ‘‘Nancy’s ted to teachers who use “The Periodic 
Biggest Day at Camp” Cycle”’ in their classes.) 


Order as many copies of the booklets as vou need so that 
each girl may have one to keep. 
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1. Step-up mount on various heights. 

2. Vault over for height, free style. 

3. Arrange horses, bucks, boxes, etc., at irregular intervals; 
walk over tops. 

4. Use bucks, boxes, etc., for obstacle in obstacle races. 

5. Place apparatus at regular intervals and vault over each 
in succession against time. 

6. Fencer’s vaults for height carrying object in one hand. 


Window Ladders.— 


1. Winding through spaces horizontally feet first. 

2. Winding through spaces horizontally head first. 

3. Winding through spaces obliquely upward and downward 

4. Winding through spaces obliquely upward and downward 
head first. 

5. Dismounting from top lying crossways left hand beside 
left hip, right hand reaching downward until both arms are 
straight. Brace lower hand against frame, swing legs off to 
stand, let go with upper hand when feet are near floor. 

6. Try No. 1 and 2 against time. 


Parallel Bars.— 


1. Vault over At various heights (from side). 

2. Place board on top, cover with tumbling mat, mount in 
various ways. 

3. Mount with leg swing and roll off dismount. 

4. Mount, rise to stand, dismount to given spot at various 
distances (across imaginary ditch). 

5. Mount, slide off head first, and roll forward. 

6. Two or three men run forward at same time try to get 
over first, but without retarding others. 

7. Two groups start at given signal and see which group 
can get over first (not as relay). 

8. Mount and dismount in a hurry, having several persons 
stooping at far side so student will have to dismount over them. 


Incline—(Consists of two 2”x10"x12’ planks suitably 
joined to make a gangplank 2” x 20” x 12’) Hook one end over 
one bar of parallel bar and cover with mat. 

1. Run up incline and dismount forward. 

2. Run up, turn around, and forward roll to stand. 

3. Mount high end, and do two forward rolls to bottom. 

4. Mount high end, and do backward roll downward, strad- 
dling legs to seat. 

5. Have one incline near each end, run up one, cross over 
to other and run down. 

6. One person run up each, pass one another on bars. 

7. Run up and jump off over obstacle at various heights 
as jump stand with cross bar. 


H. C. REUTER 
State Teachers College 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 


The ‘Missouri Toughener”’ 


W* have recently constructed on one of our physical edu- 
cation fields an obstacle course over which all our students 
in the required physical education program are required to 
run. This is not a new idea, but we have found it has become 
quite popular with our students. The course is approximately 
150 yards long and includes the obstacles which are shown on 
the accompanying diagram. We have mailed copies of this 
diagram to a number of high schools and military schools in 
the state, and have received very favorable comment. 

One of the advantages of this type of activity is that tho 
equipment which is necessary to construct the obstacles can be 
procured at very small cost. No doubt other institutions in 
the country are sponsoring a similar activity. 

The “Missouri Toughener” has been completed on our arch- 
ery range and is now ready for use by those instructors in the 
required course program who desire to use it. 

The first barrier may be jumped or hand vaulted. 

The second obstacle, which is the water hazard, must be 
leaped. 


The third obstacle is one under which the individya 
dive or roll. 

The fourth barrier, and there are three in this group, ma 
be hand vaulted or jumped or hurdled. — 

The wall is the next obstacle and any method may be used 
in getting over it. 

The last barrier is the balance beam. The competitor must 
walk the length of the beam without falling off. If the com- 
petitor falls off he must go back to the start of the ba 
beam and attempt again to walk the entire length of the beam 
without falling off. 

After walking the length of the balance beam the competitor 
is to run around the single turning post and return to the finish 
line which is immediately south of the first barrier. The start 
and the finish lines are designated by line markings, 

A rough sketch of the obstacle course is seen in the dia. 
gram below. 


Sketch of the ‘Missouri Toughener.” 


ish L 
Finis ine © Start 


Barrier 3'6" high; to 
jump or hand vault, 


Ditch 2' deep, 7' wide 
to jump across, 


= U- Barriers 18" clearance: 


to crawl under. 
— 
U 
iV 


Hurdles 2' 6" high: 5 
yds. apart; to be 


cleared. 
19! 
Wall 8' high; to be 
5 / / / scaled. 


Balance beams, tele- 

phone poles 25' long, 
2'6" above the ground; 
to be walked. 


Oo 


Run to the finish line. 
75 yards 


The best time which has been made thus far was 335 
seconds. The best student time in a volleyball class of thirty 
students was 34 seconds. 


Jack MATTHEWS 
Director of Required Courses 
University of Missouri 
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These Programs on Dental Health and Good Grooming carry an important message 
for your Students. For sound bodies and high morale are more vital now than ever. 


 eogner today know that all-out aid to 
health and self-confidence belongs on every 
winning program. For now. perhaps more than 
ever before, the building of sound bodies and 
the forming of correct habits of hygiene are 
most important—yes, both for the welfare of the 
individual and our country as well! 

It is indeed inspiring to see how many instruc- 
tors have adopted visual programs on dental 
health and personal hygiene for their students. 
And from primary grades to college years, our 
free educational material proves again and 


again its value in presenting these subjects with 
interest and conviction. 


Send for our visual aids which include col- 
ored wall charts that have been carefully worked 
out with the aid of school dentists, dermatolo- 
gists and health instructors. They offer a simple, 
dramatic way to stress the facts of proper dental 
care and good grooming. Supplemented by 
teaching pamphlets and student material, they 
comprise a group of teaching helps that have 
been soundly planned and tested—and success- 
fully used in thousands of classes. 


Use the Coupon below to request these Programs now. They will be sent to you FREE! 


DENTAL HYGIENE (for any grade) 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart 


Class Hygiene Checkup Record and 


Certificate of Award for Dental Care 
(Grades One through Six) 
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“Exercise is Vital, but” wall chart 


Bristol-Myers Co., Department JH 942, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


(For High School 
or College) 


PERSONAL GROOMING 
“Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 


Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides..................000.0.... 
Grooming for the Job wall charts... 


MUSCLES AND EXERCISE Schoo! 


or College) 


Name ............. Name of school or college ....................... 
(Where you teach) 
Number of students enrolled in ome class: Girls ....................... Boys 


= 
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How this school sent 


for samples of Tampax 


...and wrote_ 


(EXCERPTS) 


“Upon recommendation of our school nurse . . - 


tt 
“Our tests have shown this method . - - much better 


Tampax. 
imously for the use of 
almost unanimously 


“However, many of the mothers do not understand 


. . | T . 


same amount.” 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
d 
1 h t 
e vote 
1 d hygiene classes hav 
nd hyg 
1 oo irls in the home @ 
Our 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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You too will find these 
‘ samples and folders 
valuable 


Check below the number of free samples of Tampax 
required, as well as Question-and-Answer folders for 
girl students who want sanitary protection which 
doesn’t prevent them from being active during those 
days of the month... Teachers will find these folders 
convenient as a delicate way to impart information 
about the small size of Tampax, its absorbency, its 
dainty method of use . . . Be sure to familiarize your- 
self with the Tampax internal method of protection, 


now so widely accepted in the leading women’s 
colleges. 


USE COUPON TODAY 


TAMPAX Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me the following quantities of material: 
( ) Teacher’s Manuals 

( ) Samples 

( ) Student’s Question & Answer Folders 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE 


1 
itary napkin . - - 
than the . . san 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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Underwater Football 


football may be played by non- 
or experts, in shallow or deep water, with or 
official. The teams may range from one to fifteen 


Swimmers 
without an 


: OF More on 
a side. There is no definite time limit nor complic 


ate 
procedure. 


All classes of swimmers and non-swimmers that this writ 
has had the opportunity to observe have keenly enjoyed “ 
game and have it played repeatedly. Underwater football : 
an excellent method of developing the endurance, skill «a 
courage in underwater activity so necessary in lifesaving and 
of creating confidence in the novice. : 


The teams line up opposite each other across the Width of 
the pool or crib; boundaries may be adjusted to the number 
and abilities of the players. The offense designates one Person 
as the ball carrier, or the “it,” whose object is to reach the 
opposite side of the pool on one play without breaking the 
surface. All players hold the side of the pool with one hand 
The ball carrier inquires “Ready?” If the answer jis “Yes” 
he raises his hand, calls “Ready—down,” and on this signal 
both sides immediately submerge. The defense may use their 
hands to bring any member of the offense to the surface: the 
offense may not use their hands, but may block with arms or 
body. The moment any player, offense or defense, comes to 
the surface, he is automatically out of the play. Each team 
has four plays to score as many points as possible before the 
ball passes to the opposite team. Once the players have learned 
the game, they may continue without an official and call the 
decisions themselves. 

All varieties of formations and plays may be developed by 
both the offense and defense. The “V” play, the sandwich 
play (ball carrier between two layers of players), and criss- 
cross deceptions are but a few of the almost countless forma- 
tions that may be used by the participants. 

In addition to being good recreation, a game of this nature 
is an excellent conditioner for aquatic activity. Today with 
the increased emphasis on swimming from the standpoint of 
military necessity, the conditioning values of this game are 
especially helpful. 

L. JosepH CaHn 
Health Education + Department 
Townsend Harris High School 
College of the City of New York 


o 


Women’s Conditioning 
(Continued from Page 411) 


5. Treading—on hands and knees, step forward with right 
knee and lower chest to knee, etc. 

6. Hook lying position—bend both knees to right chest, 
press across to left and lower to hook. 

7. Long lying—bend right knee up to chest and across to- 
ward floor by left side; alternate. 

8. Dog walk—on hands and feet, knees bent; contract ab- 
dominal muscles with each step. 

9. Rise on toes—lower slowly to outer borders of feet. 

10. Walking, toes straight ahead and gripping, weight out- 
side. 

11. Foot circling and toe gripping to right, then to left, 
with each foot. 

12. Pigeon toe walking. 

Hook lying position: lie on back, knees bent, feet on floor 
close to body (this flattens lower back and relieves back 
strain). Extend arms upward from shoulder, palms down 
and touching floor (this helps to prevent round shoulders). 
References: 

PB—Pearl and Brown, Health by Stunts (N. Y., Macmil- 
lan). 


NV—Neilsen and VanHagen, Phy. Ed. for Elem. Schools 


(Barnes). 
Cot.—Cotteral, Tumbling and Stunts for Girls (Barnes). »« 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


N SUNDAY, August 2, a meeting of Soviet Athletes was 
O held at Moscow. Soviet stars of track, boxing, skiing, 
football, wrestling, and other sports, many of them on leave 
from front-line posts, attended. Jessica Smith of New York 
City, Editor of “Soviet Russia Today,” forwarded messages 
from American Youth and Sports Organizations. The Execu- 
tive Secretary sent the following message from the A.A.H.P. 
ER.: “Physical Educators of America greet the athletes of 
Soviet Russia and marvel at their deeds. In war as in sport 
we will work with you for final victory.” 


T THE annual convention held in New Orleans, members 

of the Board of Directors of the A.A.H.P.E.R. passed a 
motion expressing their sincere appreciation, and the apprecia- 
tion of all of our members, for the generous and continued 
contribution of the National Tuberculosis Association to the 
work being done by Miss Bess Exton, as Assistant in charge 
of Health Education. The Association would be. greatly handi- 
capped without this fine support. 


HIS summer, Miss Bess Exton of the national staff as- 

sisted Dr. H. J. McCormick, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion at the University of Wyoming, and Miss Ruth Campbell, 
Consultant in Health, Wyoming State Department of Health, 
in the Health Education Workshop at the University of 
Wyoming. The workshop, in which forty teachers, principals, 
and county superintendents participated, began July 6 and 
ended July 17. Resource leaders from the educational, health, 
tuberculosis, business, and parent groups in the state cooper- 
ated in making the session a valuable one for the participants. 


44y FEALTHFUL LIVING OUT OF DOORS” is the title 

of a unit of work with suggested materials and activities 
for elementary schools and junior and senior high schools, 
written by Nina B. Lamkin, Director, Division of Public 
Health Education, Nebraska State Department of Health. This 
pamphlet is published by the National Tuberculosis Associa- 


tion, and copies may be obtained from Local or State Tuber- 
culosis Associations. 


HE War Recreation Congress will convene in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, September 28 to October 2. Its aim: To expand and 
intensify the war service of the recreation forces of America. 


HE enlistment of all teachers, especially those in Safety 
Education, is urged in the observance of Fire-Prevention 
Week, October 4-10. 


HE National Board of the Y.W.C.A. has issued a “Health 

Code,” a concise and vital statement of the importance of 
maintaining health in time of war. It provides a six-point 
statement on the importance of balance in life and the mainte- 
nance of sound health for effective war service. The Code 
appears in the form of an attractive poster in bulletin board 
size, 8% x11, and is available in packets of 25 for 50 cents 
through the Womans Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


NFORMATION has come from Miss Gladys Coryell of 
Los Angeles, California, that the Delta Psi Kappa Essay 
Award was won by Dwight Monnier of East Haven, Con- 
necticut. A part of his prize was a ten-year membership in 
the A.A.H.P.E.R. Mr. Monnier, Delta Psi Kappa, and the 
Association are to be congratulated. 


OUIS HUTTO of the Central Michigan College of Edu- 

cation, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, has been appointed Di- 
rector of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation, for the 
State of Maine. We wish him much success in his work. This 
position was formerly held by C. Harry Edwards, deceased. 


HE United States Office of Education Wartime Commission 
conducted a four-day National Institute on Education 
and the War at American University, Washington, D.C., 
August 28 to 31. A_ limited number of representative 
educational: leaders were invited to attend the Institute, to 


Wuereas, the Forty-Seventh Annual Convention of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, meeting with the Southern Dis- 
trict Association in New Orleans, Louisiana, April 15-18 
has proved an eminently successful medium for profes- 
sional discourse and deliberation, and 

Wuereas, the problems and details of convention 
planning have been increased greatly due to the war 
emergency, and 

Wuereas, the success of the convention is due in a 
large measure to the industry and effort, thorough plan- 
ning, and gracious hospitality of the convention man- 
agers, their local committees, and the people of the host 
city, now, therefore, 

Be Ir Resotvep, that the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation express its 
sincere thanks and appreciation to the City of New 
Orleans, to the Orleans Parish School Board, and to 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION AT THE ANNUAL 
CONVENTION IN NEW ORLEANS, APRIL 15-18, 1942 


Mr. Lionel J. Bourgeois, Convention Manager, Mr. 
A. S. Sonntag and Mr. Frank J. Beier, Associate Con- 
vention Managers. who have given generously of their 
time, energy, and leadership abilities, and have rendered 
a distinct service to this Association. 

Be Ir FurtrHer ReEsorvep, that the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
express its gratitude to Dr. Belmont Farley, Publicity 
Director of the National Education Association, for 
his capable and untiring efforts in directing the public 
relations activities during the convention, and to the Na- 
tional Education Association itself for offering to our 
Association the services of Dr. Farley; and that this 
Association also convey its especial thanks and apprecia- 
tion to the members of the local committees, to the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, to the New Orleans 
Press, and to the Roosevelt Hotel, for their very effective 
and gracious assistance. 
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hear personally from the men directing our war effort, and 
to canvass mutual problems. 


ANN Arpor OFFICE TO BE CLOSED 

INCE September 1, 1938, the Association has maintained 

two offices, one at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and the other 
at Washington, D.C. We continued to maintain the Ann 
Arbor office because the Journal and Research Quarterly were 
printed at the Ann Arbor Press. As economy measures, the 
printing has been shifted to the Carroll Press at Columbus, 
Ohio, and the Board of Directors has authorized the closing 
of the Ann Arbor office. Dr. E. D. Mitchell will continue as 
Editor of the Magazines. The positions formerly held by Eliza- 
beth Noyes and Marc Brouwer have been combined and Miss 
Mary Wibel of Birmingham, Michigan, accepted the new posi- 
tion following the resignations of Miss Noyes and Mr. Brouwer, 
both of whom have rendered loyal and efficient service to the 
Association for several years. We wish them well in their 
new ventures. Miss Wibel is a graduate of Mount Holyoke 
College, has her A.M. degree from the University of Michigan, 
and completed a year’s work at the Detroit Commercial College. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 
HE Executive Secretary will work directly with the six 
District presidents and the Presidents of the State Associa- 
tions on a special membership drive. It is suggested that the 
Local State, and National Associations join hands in a con- 
certed effort to secure new members during the months of 
September, October, and November. 


OFFICIAL A. A.H.P.E.R. MEMBERSHIP COUNT, 
- JUNE, 1942 


| 
n < A, & < | 
Alabama 89 16 105 58 1 2| 166 2 
Arizona ............. 26 7 33 1 1 35 1 
Arkansas 34 6 40 4 R 3 48 | 
California 372} 185 4, 561 88 20 20| 689 4 
Colorado .................. 51 19 wane 70 1 1 2 74 1 
Connecticut ............ 80 25 2} 107 25 2 2 
Demware .................- 15 5 20 20 1 
Oistrict. 89 29 2| 120 1 4) 125 1 
| ee 47 15 es 62 19 1 1 83 1 
Georgia ...... 56 9 oe 65 10 ae 3 78 1 
Idaho .......... 20 5 25 8 2 35 
Illinois ........ 6 658 76 12 759 4 
Indiana .................... 134 41 2} itt 22 1 3} 203 2 
| Ae, 121 37 1} 159 6 3 3} 171 2 
Kansas ........ 84 30 7 1 4| 126 2 
Kentucky ....... coe 50 17 — 67 1 eg 2 70 1 
Louisiana ................. 181] 24) ...| 155] 1 4) 213 2 
Maine ............. 30 10) 40 1 41 1 
Maryland .......... ae, 84 15 das 99 31 3} 133 1 
Massachusetts 189 57 2} 198) 136 16 6| 356) 2 
Michigan .... 37 3} 211 28 2 4, 245 2 
Minnesota ................ 143 42 1) 186 16 2 | 211) 2 
Mississippi | pil 11 69) 
Missouri 41| 189] 3| 4| 206| 2 
Montana 5| 24 sued 1 26 2 
Nebraska EI 1 44 13 ee 3 60 1 
Nevada | 6 6 1 
New Hampshire .... 12 6 18 25 1 
New Jersey .| 218] 251! 34 2 5| 292 2 
New Mexico ............ 20 ao 28 3 1 ae 32 1 
New York 498| 174 7| 679) 302 22 8) 1011 4 
North Carolina ...... 719 26 1} 106 45 2 1) 154 2 
North Dakota ....... 29 5 a 34 aa 3 37 1 
eae 76 2, 373 27 7 9) 416 3 
Oklahoma . te 65 10 sid 75 4 1 3 83 1 
66 20 2 88 19 2) 109 1 
Pennsylvania .......... 398 94 3) 495 31 3 5) 534 3 
Rhode Island ........ 19 4 24 1 3 28 
South Carolina ...... 41 5 ee 46 5 2 53 1 
South Dakota ........ 33 4 me 37 1 2 40 1 
Tennessee 54) 15 69] 3| 2) 1 
CS 214 62 276 82 6 9| 373 3 
a ee 46 9 1 56 10 4 70 1 
Vermont ....... 13 2 15 1 1 17 1 
Virginia .......... me 62 25 — 87 3 2 4 96 1 
Washington ............ 87 28 wel ee 28 3 5) 151 2 
West Virginia ........ 50} 20]... 70 6 2 78 1 
Wisconsin 40| ....| 229] 32} 2| 7| 270| 2 
Wyoming  ................ 4) 25 3 28 1 
Aleska _......... 1 4 4 
Canal Zone . 1 8 1 9 
Hawaii ............ 7 32 32 
Philippines 2 at 20 20 
Puerto Rico .......... 8 1 9 9 
Foreign. ....................| 18% 40 1} 164 18 1 16} 199 
5450| 1534| 7027| 1291] 119] 189] 8626] 177 


RESOLUTIONS 


HE Board of Directors of the A.A.H.P.E.R. passeq the 
following resolution of appreciation to the exhibitors at the 


National Convention in New Orleans: 


“WHEREAS, the success of our national convention js in 
many ways dependent upon the cooperation and interest of 
the agencies and organizations participating in the ey. 
hibits, and 

WuHuerEAS, the present war emergency has created many 
problems in the production and distribution of certain com. 
modities used in programs of health, physical education, 
and recreation, thus causing, in many cases, unusual con. 
ditions for exhibitors, and 

Wuereas, the exhibitors have been especially helpful jp 
providing a most enjoyable social function for the cop. 
vention delegates, 

Now, Tuererore, Be It Resotvep, that the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion express its sincere thanks and appreciation to each 
exhibitor for his loyal and generous support in this its 47th 
annual national convention.” 

At New Orleans the Board of Directors approved the recom. 


mendation of the General Policies Committee that the following 
resolution be sent with a letter to all branches and divisions 
of the armed forces: 


“WHEREAS, the present war in its many manifestations 
is more and more relying upon physical education, 

WHEREAS, as in the past, many poorly conceived pro- 
grams are being proposed and sponsored by persons not 
professionally trained, and 

Wuereas, the urgency of these days requires extensive, 
specialized training of young men for the armed forces in 
programs of physical education which scientifically trained 
experts can approve, 

Be Ir THEREFORE RESOLVED 

(1) That the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation assembled in national con- 
vention at New Orleans, April 15-18, 1942, approve and 
give wholehearted support to that type of program con- 
sisting of combat activities, rugged team and_ individual 
games, track and field athletics, and the necessary con- 
ditioning exercises related thereto, 

(2) That the Association approves and endorses as 
suitable those activities which develop physical courage, 
ruggedness, and cooperative effort, which teach the recruit 
not only to protect himself on land, sea, and in the air, but 
also to overcome his opponent, raising to a higher level of 
intensity the familiar and accepted experiences of American 
boys in games, sports, and combat activities, and 

(3 That, in the dire extremity of these days, this Asso- 
ciation expects its Government to use competent and pro- 
fessionally trained personnel.” 


A resolution on priorities passed by the Board of Directors 
reads: 


“WHEREAS, health, physical education, and recreation are 
fundamentally important for the winning of the war, and 

Wuereas, the schools, colleges, and universities of the 
country contribute in a large measure to this vital program, 
and 

Wuereas, further maintenance of the necessary equip- 
ment and supplies for an adequate program is now and will 
be further seriously curtailed by the present priority regu- 
lations, 

TuererorE Be It Resotvep, that the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
urges priority regulations to permit the continuance of this 
all-important program.” 


A letter and a copy of the above resolution were sent to the 
War Production Board. The letter in reply reads in part: 


We wish to thank your Association for its generous offer 
of full cooperation with the War Production Board in the 
prosecution of the war. Please advise your Association 
that the individual gymnasiums, playgrounds, and swimming 
pools may apply on Form PD-1A for equipment for repaw 
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and maintenance. Athletic uniforms and athletic equipment 
may be purchased in the open market through wholesale 
and retail stores. Arrangements for the use of school or 
chartered buses for the transportation of athletic teams will 
have to be made with the individuals that control those 
means of transportation in the local territory. 


While this statement gives some hope with respect to the 
repair and maintenance of equipment, it does not offer a solu- 
tion to the problem of production of new equipment and sup- 
plies needed for a physical education program. A conference 
of representatives from the profession with members of the 
planning and operation branches of the W.P.B. is needed to 
clarify the issues of kinds and amounts of equipment and sup- 
plies needed for a program adjusted to war conditions. 


Tue AssociATION PLEDGES Its SUPPORT 
AND COOPERATION 


N discussing the physical fitness problem at the Board of 

Directors meeting in New Orleans last April, it was decided 
that a statement should be sent to President Roosevelt and 
Mr. McNutt expressing the interest of the Association in pro- 
moting strong national leadership for better programs oi health, 
physical education, and recreation to improve the fitness of our 
people. Dr. Jay B. Nash was asked to prepare and send such 
a statement. The statement which Dr. Nash sent follows: 


To Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
President of the United States of America 


WHEREAS, as a result of rampant individualism, soft liv- 
ing, and medical and dental neglect, almost 50 per cent of 
our young men have been declared unfit for front line duty 
and a much larger number unfit to meet the higher stamina 
standards necessary for the air and tank services, and 

WuereEAs, physical fitness involves, in addition to medical 
and dental care, a program of vigorous physical education 
for the purposes of building adequate national stamina, 
of providing wholesome recreation and security which serve 
as antidotes to the strain of wartime production, and 

Wuereas, the departments dealing with these phases of 
national welfare are located in the Federal Security Agency, 

Be It THEREFORE RESOLVED, that you, as President of the 
United States, and leader of our people request the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Security Agency to cause a plan to 
be formulated which will promote the wholesome growth 
and development of our children and youth both to increase 
their physical stamina and to help lay the basis for a more 
dynamic citizenship which will insure, thereby, the effi- 
ciency and productiveness of the adult population. 

In this effort the American Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation with its 10,000 members 
and 40,000 associates in schools and colleges and allied 
institutions pledges its wholehearted cooperation and re- 
quests that its officers and members be given the opportunity 
to serve in a coordinated plan to the end that youth may 
be fit to serve and that the morale of the Nation may be 
heightened in this life and death struggle for the American 
way of life. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PuHysicaL FitNEss ProGRAM 


atone gaa to authority contained in a memorandum ap- 

proved by President Roosevelt February 26, 1942, there has 
been established in the Federal Security Agency, Office ot 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, a Division of Physical 
Fitness, the general objective of which is the promotion among 
individuals of all ages of an interest in the improvement of 
their health and physical condition. 

Three organizational units will participate in the conduct of 
the Program; namely, the Office of the Assistant Director 
in Charge of Physical Fitness, the Office of Education, and 
the Recreation Division. A committee, under the chairmanship 
of the Assistant Director, representative of the three units 
named has been established to deal with policy, materials, pro- 
grams, and other aspects of the problem. 

The Office of the Assistant Director in Charge of Physical 
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Fitness will assist the Office of Education and the Recreation 
Division in functioning cooperatively with State Physical Fit- 
ness Committees in the promotion of State programs and will 
(a) encourage physical fitness programs in communities through 
national organization headquarters of such agencies as national 
sports associations, youth organizations, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
fraternal orders, etc.; (b) be responsible for the organization 
of proper procedures for the adequate discussion and clearance 
of policies and programs relative to physical fitness; (c) ap- 
prove all promotional and instructional material necessary to 
successfully conduct the program; (d) cooperate in dissemina- 
tion of promotional and -instructional material; (e) develop 
periodic reports of the activities of the physical fitness pro- 
gram as conducted in the separate departments; (f) attend 
general staff meetings of the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services and conduct periodical meetings of the Physi- 
cal Fitness representatives of the Office of Education and Re- 
creation Division.. 


The Office of Education will stimulate and promote physical 
fitness programs for persons of school and college age through 
normal channels via State superintendents of instruction to the 
local institutions and direct with the college officials; with 
organizations of school and college groups in and through the 
schools and colleges; and by the use of school and college 
facilities, staff, and organizations for the school and college 
students after school, and non-school individuals cooperatively 
with the Recreation Division of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Service. 


The Recreation Division will be responsible for developing 
and supervising programs for non-school individuals through 
their normal channels from the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services’ regional organization to the community pro- 
ject. Plans and policies concerned with community organiza- 
tion for physical fitness will be developed cooperatively with 
the Office of Education and the Office of the Assistant Director 
in Charge of Physical Fitness. Materials for the promotion 
of recreation and community organization as it affects physical 
fitness will be channelled through the Recreation Division. 

Mr. Ellwood A. Geiges, Executive Assistant, Director of 
Physical Fitness; Dr. Frank Lloyd in the Recreation Division; 
Dr. Jackson R. Sharman and Miss Dorothy LaSalle in the 
United States Office of Education, will have much to do with 
the continued development of the Physical Fitness Program 
under the Federal Security Agency. 


LIST’ of source materials for teachers of college hy- 

giene, has been compiled by the American Student Health 
Association with the Cooperation of the Welfare Division, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Teachers of hygiene in colleges and uni- 
versities may secure individual copies by writing to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 


By Ruth Diamond, Municipal University of Omaha 


Miss Ruth Atwell, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., past chairman of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics, announces the following new officers and 
appointments for this year: Chairman, Alice Schriver, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri; Chairman-Elect and 
Coordinator for State Representatives, Anna Espenschade, 
University of California, Berkeley, California; Secretary, 
Bessie Rudd, Pembroke College, Poughkeepsie, New York; 
Treasurer, Dorothy T. Beatty, 308 Thornhill Road, Baltimore, 
Maryland; District Chairmen—Eastern, Elizabeth Beall, 
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Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts; Midwest, Eliza- 
beth Ludwig, 1900 North 29th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Members-at-iarge—Marjorie Hillas, Columbia University, 
New York; Ruth White, University of Mississippi, University, 
Mississippi; Advisory Members—Ethel Bowers, N.R.A., 315 
4th Avenue, New York, New York; Laurie Campbell, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Editor of Service 
Bulletin, Lucia Ernst, 149 Beach Avenue, Larchmont, New 
York; Public Relations Committee Chairman, Martha Gable, 
1318 Wakeling Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Publications 
Committee Chairman, Norma Leavitt, 2125 Williams Street, 
Columbia, Missouri; Research Committee Chairman, Eleanor 
Metheny, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California. 

A complete directory of officers of the N.S.W.A. will appear 
in a later issue of the Journal. 


* * * 


Mrs. Louise Kjellstrom, chairman of the War Emergency 
Committee, planned the following projects for N.S.W.A.: 

1. Plan of cooperation with the U.S.O.-Y.W.C.A. (follow- 
ing their request) .for volunteer leaders to assist in their sum- 
mer programs. 

2. Plan for following-up and extending contacts with other 
national sports organizations previously started by our Sports 
Representatives on the National Sports Board. 

3. Outline of policies and projects relating to suggested new 
publication, to our public relations, and to state and city repre- 
sentative work as they are involved in our emergency work. 

4. Tentative copy for an N.S.W.A. “Credo in Time of War.” 


* * * 


Miss Alice Schriver, new chairman of N.S.W.A., in her 
capacity last year as Coordinator of State Representatives, 
compiled a lengthy and inspiring report called “Highlights 
from State and City Representatives’ Annual Reports for 
1941-42.” Outstanding is this paragraph which was quoted 
from one report sent in by Miss Elizabeth Ludwig of Wis- 
consin: 

“Although the activities of the board since December are 
not very spectacular in any respect, each member of that 
group has been working to capacity in her own situation 
attempting to be of service to the various defense groups 
that have been calling for help. In their reports to me, many 
of the state boards have mentioned that they are taking on 
new jobs for such organizations as the Girl. Scouts, the 
Y.W.C.A., church groups and the like.” 


Central District + 
« Association News 


President—Gertrude M. Baker, University of Minnesota 
President-Elect—Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota 
Vice-President—Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Kansas City, Missouri 
Secy-Treas.—Merle R. Henre, Kansas City, Kansas 


COLORADO By Chet O’Hanlon 


The Eastern Division held a luncheon meeting in Denver, 
May 9. Some of the highlights of the recent Central District 
Convention were discussed by representatives. A discussion 
was held with regard to correlating our programs with the 
National Physical Fitness Program. 

Jay B. Nash of New York University was a guest faculty 
member at Colorado State College of Education during the 
summer session. Dr. Nash conducted classes from June 22 to 
July 3. 

Lucille Ilgaudus has been doing a fine job this year as 
editor of the Colorado Association Bulletin of Health and 
Physical Education. Miss Ilgaudus has made a concerted 


drive to increase the memberships in the state and 
organizations. 

Hanya Holm was again at Colorado College this summ 
sponsoring her School of Dance. Jose Limon was the visiting 
artist of the School of Dance at Colorado State College 2 
Education this summer. 

Denver acted as host to the National Education Association 
Convention June 28 to July 2. A splendid physical education 
demonstration and recreation program was planned for those 
attending the convention. 

Miss Louis Roloff of Mesa Junior College has formed a 
bicycle club for adults which is proving very successful, 


national 


A project has recently been completed at Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, to determine the physical jt. 
ness status of the college women students. A student com. 
mittee, sponsored by the Women’s League, with Dr. Dorothy 
Humiston of the Department of Physical Education for Wo. 
men, and Dr. J. B. Paul, director of the Bureau of Research 
as ad.i-ors, nave circulated approximately 1,000 questionnaires 
in physical education classes and through small group inter. 
views. The questionnaire data were tabulated and analyzed 
by the committee and members of a class in tests and measure. 
ments in physical education in addition to the administration 
of some of the physical fitness tests recommended py Dr. 
C. H. McCloy of the University of Iowa at the recent Central 
District convention of the A.A.H.P.E.R. in Des Moines. The 
project is part of a campus-wide scheme to help the college 
girl to a more thorough realization of her responsibility to 
herself and her community not only in advancing the war 
effort but for post-war times relative to her physical fitness 
status. A nutrition project was carried through earlier jn 
the school year. Some thirty students have handled the details 
of organizing, administering and evaluating the project. 

Orchesis, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
gave a studio production on May first, in the Women’s Gym- 
nasium. Forty dancers, under the direction of Maude E, 
Moore gave an excellent performance to two capacity audiences. 

The Iowa State Council of Physical Fitness held a meeting 
on May 7 at the call of Governor George A. Wilson, Chair- 
man of the State Council of Defense. The state physicial 
fitness program functions through the State Council of De- 
fense. Governor Wilson appointed Jessie M. Parker as state 
chairman of the physical fitness program. Miss Parker ap- 
pointed A. J. Steffey as her staff assistant and Miss Doris 
E. White of Iowa State Teachers College of Cedar Falls and 
Mr. Hugo Otopalik of Iowa State College as professional 
assistants. The organization setup calls for State Counselors 
composed of representatives of various organizations which 
are now sponsoring physical fitness programs. Under this group 
Mr. John A. Johnson of Des Moines Public Schools repre- 
sents public schools and Mr. R. O. Abbett of the Des Moines 
Public Schools represents the Iowa Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

The organization plan also calls for Professional Consultants 
whose function it is to advise with reference to their specific 
fields. 

From this organization setup it is hoped that a more closely 
knit and more effective program will result. 


MISSOURI By Frances Fuller 


Kansas City, Missouri, was chosen as the 1945 convention 
city for the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. Tentative plans are already being made 
for the entertainment of this group by school and civic or 
ganizations in Kansas City. 

Miss Wilma D. Haynes and Jack Mathews as co-directors 
of the State Physical Fitness Program are planning a pro- 
gram which should be of great value to Missouri. 

Miss Muriel Lomax has sent an interesting report of at- 
tivities in the St. Joseph Public Schools’ Department of Health 
and Physical Education. They have been conducting an ex 
tensive campaign to improve the nutritional status of all the 
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school children of St. Joseph. As a result of a survey of 
junch room offerings they have been waging a vigorous ‘ailie 
cational campaign at all age levels under the caption of 
fense.” 
‘St le has had a course in Home Nursing installed in 
each senior high school. A course in Red Cross First Aid 
has been added to the curriculum of the senior high schools 
and Junior College. 
St. Joseph physical education authorities have re-emphasized 
the importance of an intramural program of athletics on the 
junior and senior high school level, and are advocating a 
wide participation in outdoor sports during the spring and 
summer time. A renewed emphasis is also to be placed upon 
postural exercises for all grade levels. This latter is in co- 
operation with the State Physical Fitness Program. 


NEBRASKA . . . . By Virginia Woolfolk 

The Nebraska State Physical Education Association met in 
Lincoln May 1 and 2. Dorothy Zimmerman, of the University 
of Nebraska, presided. Physical fitness was the keynote of 
the conference. Mr. M. C. Lefler, Superintendent of Lincoln 
Public Schools, and Mr. Ralph Briggs, instructor in physical 
fitness at the Lincoln Air School, addressed the group. Miss 
Elizabeth Burchenal of the Folk Art Center, New York City, 
taught two sessions of folk and country dancing. New officers 
elected were: President, Mr. James Lewis, Director of City 
Recreation, Lincoln; Vice-President, Mr. Dave Chesneau, 
Omaha Public Schools; Vice-President, Miss Clara Brandt, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Pauline Spencer, Omaha Public Schools. 

Orchesis at the Municipal University of Omaha presented 
its annual dance concert. “Religions in Democracy,” at Joslyn 
Memorial on April 26. Miss Ruth Diamond directs the group. 


Eastern District + 
+ Association News 


President—Ruth Evans, Springfield, Massachusetts 

President-Elect—George W. Ayars, Dover, Delaware 

Past President—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania 

Vice-President, Health—Josephine Rathbone, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Vice-President, Physical Education—Mazie V. Scanlon, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey 

Vice-President, Recreation—Herman J. Norton, Rochester, 
DY. 

Sec’y-Treas.—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA By Isabel M. Chappell 


The program of health and physical education in the District 
of Columbia public schools is to be considerably expanded in 
the current year. Hardy L. Pearce, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, has announced that the regular five-day- 
a-week program which has been in effect in Calvin ‘High 
School for the past two years, will be extended throughout 
the high schools of the city. A standard program of two 
periods of health education and three periods of physical 
education will carry high school credit and will be required 
for graduation. The interscholastic athletic programs will be 
curtailed somewhat to permit major emphasis upon physical 
fitness in the national emergency. The teaching staff in the 
high schools will be doubled. Eighteen new teachers will be 
added this session: Gilbert Conn from Stuart Junior High 
and Thelma Kocivar from Silver Springs Junior High have 
been assigned to Calvin Coolidge High School; Edgar Smelt- 
zer of Hemstead, New York, assigned to McKinley High 
School ; Arthur Auerback from George Washington Univer- 
sity, and Clifford Neatherton of Illinois assigned to Roosevelt 
High School; Betty Garber of Elementary Supervisory Staff, 
and C. Belle Meyers of Supervisory Staff to Woodrow Wilson 
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High School. 

The District of Columbia Public Schools have lost many 
members of the coaching staff to the armed forces: Sherman 
Rees, Gilbert Roberts, Rusty Thompson, and Philip Fox have 
accepted commissions in the United States Navy. Roland 
Lund, Mike Kelly, Edward Soloman, Stewart McCaw, Her- 
man Littman, and Birch Bayh are serving with the United 
States Army. 


News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Janet Cumming, State University of lowa 


The readers of this column, and members of _ the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. interested in dance can help to make more 
interesting and vital the dance material included in the Journal 
by some thought and persistence in expressing the results of 
their thinking. If each reader would consider the following 
topics and send a note to the secretary-editor with ideas, it 
would help make available to everyone more articles and 
news: subjects for articles; names of persons to ask for 
articles; work which is being done to be reported. 

One suggestion that has been made is that dates for dance 
events be published ahead of time. Most schedules are made 
up early in the year, if not the preceding year. If these 
dates could be printed in this column at least one month pre- 
vious, instead of several months after the occurrence, often- 
times plans could be made to attend by interested persons 
within traveling distance. 

Another suggestion is that books, music or other materials 
which have been found to be useful by one person, might be 
of interest to others if they were informed. Send a note about 
such materials so that it may be included in news notes. It is 
necessary to have material by the first of the month preceding 
the month of publication. To be included in the November 
issue the editor has to have news October first. 

The study of Basic Concepts in Dance Education is a major 
project of the Dance Section. Following is a report of the 
committee : 

Basic Concepts in Dance Education 

Certain sections of the study sponsored by the National 
Dance Section on Basic Concepts in Dance Education are now 
in the hands of an editorial committee. The status of the 
study at the present time is as follows: 

1. The “Introductory Statement” is completed. 

2. The section on “Needs for the Study” is completed. 

3. The material on “Determinants of a Basic Philosophy” 
is in the process of being edited. 

4. The final section will include the implications for (1) the 
program, (2) methods and organization, (3) the teacher. 

5. Bibliographies and a glossary of terms will be compiled 
during the next year. 

When all of the sections have been written and edited the 
results will be sent to selected leaders in education for sug- 
gestions and comments. It is expected that the study will be 
ready for publication in June, 1943. 

The permanent committee this year is composed of the fol- 
lowing people: Chairman, Delia Hussey, Detroit Public 
Schools and Wayne University; Ruth Evans, Assistant Super- 
visor of Health and Physical Education, Springfield Public 
Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts; Jane Fox, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana; Dorthea Lensch, Supervisor of 
Recreation, Portland, Oregon; Theresa Bell, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana; Mary Jo Shelly, (Advisory Mem- 
ber) Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont. 

The personnel of the editorial committee is as follows: 
Chairman, Ruth Bloomer, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; Delia Hussey, Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 
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University ; Grace Ryan, Central State Teachers College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan. 
* + * 


A report from Isabel Kane, secretary of the Dance Section 
of the Northwest District tells of the program of the meet- 
ings in the spring. Harriet Thompson and Pirkko Paasikivi 
Roecker of the University of Oregon reported on “Dance 
Techniques and Their Use in Physical Development.” At 
the convention banquet a group from the Do-Si-Do Club of 
Central Washington College demonstrated old-time dances, 
and later assisted Isabel Kane in leading dances. Mrs. Cora 
Mae Chestnut of Spokane gave a demonstration of children’s 
rhythms using primary and first grade children from Pullman 
Schools. 

The new officers of the section are Mary Magoon, West 
Seattle High School, Chairman;. Isabel Kane, Washington 
State College, Secretary; and Frances Bascom, University of 


Idaho, Treasurer. 
* * 


Orchesis at Fresno State College, Fresno, California gave 
its annual program in the: college auditorium, May 11. The 
first professional modern dance concert ever given there was 
presented in February by May O'Donnell and Jose Limon and 
Ray Green. Marion E. Bigelow is director of dance at Fresno. 


* * * 


The University of Southern California group directed by Lois 
Ellfeldt gave their program four times. It was first given at 
Laguna Beach High School at a benefit sponsored by the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club, then on the campus 
during which it was interrupted by air raid sirens, and a week 
later was given in its entirety, and lastly at Inglewood High 
School. The program included: Demonstration of Techniques; 
Opening Dance; Swing Like Thunder; On a Shakesperian 
Sonnet; African Ritual; Lamentation; Gershwin’s Prelude No. 
2; Celebration. Theodore Crouch directs the music for the 
group and composed several of the accompaniments. 


* * * 


“Dance for Every Temperament” by groups at Central 
Washington College, directed by Isabel Kane included: Chil- 
dren’s Rhythms by the second grade college elementary school ; 
Modern Dance Techniques, Modern Rhythms, Refugees, 
Rhumba, Sarabande Variee, Prayer, by the Dance Club in 
“Dance As an Art Form.” The last section of the program 
was entitled “Dance as Recreation.” The dances were Minuet 
as Danced in Early American Days, Banjo Hand Clap Jig, 
Dixie, Topsy and Turvy as Danced in the Old South, Conga 
Line, Fox Trot, Viennese Waltz in the Modern American Way, 
Rhumba, and Waltz from Floor Show. 

* * 


The University of Oregon Master Dance group directed by 
Pirkko Paasikivi Roecker gave “Variations on a Yankee 
Theme” including Howdy; “Yankee MHolidays”—Christmas 
and Everybody's Birthday; Yankee Doodle; “Funny Paper 
Suite’—Superman, Mutt and Jeff, Smokey Stover, Rah! Rah!; 
“Vankee Fun’—Square Dance, Small Fry, Rodeo, Basin 
Street; “Yankee Rime”—Patterns, by Amy Lowell, Song 
of the Open Road, by Walt Whitman, Spoon River Anthology, 
by Edgar Lee Masters and So Long. 

The University of Colorado group directed by Rosamond 
Wentworth gave their program at Loveland in addition to 
the performance on the campus. They have been honored by 
a request from the University Artist Series Committee to 
give the final concert of the series next year. 

* * * 

At the University of Indiana the Dance Workshop has been 
placed on a credit basis for men and women. Two pro- 
grams were givén, one for a convocation at the University 
High School and the other for a joint meeting of the Women’s 
Athletic Association and the Physical Education Major Club. 
Dances included: Campus Trials, Athletic Section, Senti- 
mental Interlude, Happy-Go-Lucky, and Dance for a Holiday. 
Jane Fox directs the group. 


The Dance Clubs at the University of Georgia, directed } 

Claire I. Weigt gave their program in April. The pa 

given were: Opening Dance, Gossip, Pavanne, Restlessnes, 

Serenity, Spectrum, Debutantes, Wanderer, Waltz, Suite, * 
* * * 

At Alabama College the Dance Group gave “Americana,” 
cross section of the American Scene, including Befg he 
Baptizin’, Harlem Night Club, Southern Mountain Group 
This Mechanical Age, They Got Their Man, The Hollywoog 
Stery, A Ceremonial with Reservations, Fiesta, and South. 
ern Roses Waltz. Mildred L. Caldwell is director. The groy 
collaborated with the College Theater in the presentation ‘ 
Moliere’s “The Bourgeois Gentleman.” They also Participated 
in the May Fete with the glee club, speech chorus, college 
orchestra in “We Hear America Singing.” They gave 
“Americana” in a USO program in April. 

* * * 

At Farmville State Teacher’s College in West Virginia 
Orchesis participated in the Workshop Conference at the 
University of North Carolina in the fall. They danced a 
Processional, a Sarabande, two Christmas carols, and greet- 
ings at the Christmas Sing. They gave programs for ¢he 
Rotary and the Woman’s Clubs in January and presented their 
annual recital in February. The dances on the recital program 
were “Celebration,” “Adoration,” “Prairie Song,” “Bowl of 
Blood,” “Fragments from Today,” “Lullaby,” “Oh, Susannah,” 
“Waltz Fantasy,” “Blow the Man Down.” On Founder's Day 
the club presented “Fundamentals of Dance,” “May Day,” and 
“Knights of the Golden Horseshoe.” The group made a trip 
to New York and danced before the college alumnae and 
visited studios. Emily Kauzlarich directs the group. 


Bennington College presented its Dance Workshop in May 
directed by Martha Hill and William Bales. The dances in- 
cluded: This Is Where I Came In; Hey, Betty Martin; Jazz 
Nocturne: Harawi and Zas (Peruvian Indian) ; March: Noe- 
turne and Gigue; Lament; The Virgin and the Beasts, adapted 
from a Mexican Legend; To a Green Mountain Boy; Cav- 
Can; Creole Love Song; Infanta; Scilosophy; Black Tam- 
bourine; Es Mujer. 


* * * 


The Modern Dance Center of Minneapolis directed by Ger- 
trude Lippincott reports a successful conference on Modern 
Dance and its Relation to the Physical Fitness Program held 
in cooperation with the Health Education Department of the 
Y.W.C.A. in March. Folk dancing was taught by Peter 
Olsen of the Twin City Scandinavian Folk Dance group. 
“The Place of Dance in National Defense” was discussed by 
Gertrude Lippincott, Loretta Leary, Olive Mahon, and Vir- 
ginia Bryant. A program was presented by six groups, includ- 
ing the Children’s Dance Group of the Y.W.C.A., North 
High School, University of Minnesota Orchestra, Summit 
School, Carelton College, Adult Dance Group of the Y.W.C.A, 
and the Modern Dance Center. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


President—Ben W. Miller, Indiana University 

Vice-President—Helen Coops, University of Cincinnati 

Past President—Grace M. Griffin, West Virginia University 

Sec.-Treas.—Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin 

Member-at-Large—Grace L. Ryan, Mount Pleasant, West 
Virginia 

Advisor—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools 

Editor—C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Schools, Wisconsin 


The Midwest Association will hold its next annual meeting 
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in conjunction with the National Association in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The Hotel Gibson has been selected as headquarters 
and the convention will open April 14 and run through the 
17th. Our genial host will be Bill Streit of Cincinnati. 

A. H. Pritzlaff was elected National President-Elect and 
consequently cannot fulfill his duties on the National Board of 
Directors. President Miller will therefore appoint a member 
to represent us at these Board meetings. 

An inducement in the form of an award to be given at 
our convention next spring is offered to all state editors who 
faithfully contribute to this column every month. 


Southern District + 
+ Association News 


President—E. Benton Salt, Gainesville, Florida. 

President-Elect—Katherine W. Montgomery, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Past President—Ethel J. Saxman, University, Alabama. 

Acting Sec.-Treas——C. W. Hackensmith, Lexington, Ky. 

Vice-President, Health Education—Mrs. Kathleen Wootten, 
Milledgeville, Georgia. 

Vice-Presiderit, Physical Education—Dudley Ashton, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Vice-President, Recreation—Dr. O. K. Cornwell, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 

Member-At-Large—Joe Hall, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Member-At-Large—Eugene Garbee, Boone, North Carolina. 

Southern District Representative—Jackson R. Sharman, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 

News Editor—Grace Fox, Tallahassee, Florida. 


ALABAMA By Edythe Saylor 


The work of the Alabama Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation for this year will center around 
two important committees: the constitutional committee for 
revision of the present constitution, headed by Dr. Jackson 
Sharman of the University, and a committee to study the 
status of Physical Education in the state and to make recom- 
mendations for better academic recognition of this. Mr. Wil- 
liam Battle of Birmingham Southern College is chairman of 
the latter committee. 

Miss Frances Greenwood, former staff member at the Uni- 
versity, is studying at the Long Island Medical School. 

Miss Margaret McCall of Alabama College and Miss 
Marjorie Brabston of Decatur Junior High School spent the 
summer in graduate work at New York University. 

Miss Elsie Adams, Health Secretary of the Birmingham 
Y.W.C.A. has resigned to accept a position in the high school 
at Panama City, Florida. She will be succeeded by Miss 
Edwina Morgan. 

Mr. Kepler Mills, Past President of the State Association, 
did graduate study at the University of Pittsburgh during the 
summer. 

Among the people going to new positions in the state this 
year we find the following: Mildred Alford, Fairfield Senior 
High School; Dorothy McLeod, Fairfield Junior High School; 
Eleanor Lewis, Clanton; Carolyn Liles, Bessemer; Virginia 
Hamilton, Woodlawn High School, Birmingham; Mary 
Roach, Pine Hill; Ezelle Bonner, Florence; Sara Harris, 
Sulligent; Louise Floyd, Shades Cahaba; Vera Belle Moore, 


Scottsboro; Helen Young Lewis, Athens Junior High 
School. 


FLORIDA By Joe Hal! 


During the summer Florida’s physical education instructors 
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have been busily engaged in adjusting their programs to war 
needs. A new course of study, which gives special emphasis 
to developmental and conditioning needs, has been prepared. 
This course of study will be extremely useful in carrying out 
the newly adopted State program of a minimum of three hours 
physical education per week, which are required of all boys 
and girls in grades 7-12. The three hours are in addition to 
time alloted to health instruction. 

Work has also gone forward on the revision of “Plans for 
Florida’s School Health Program.” 

Both of these will be published and available for use in 
schools by October 16. ~ 


KENTUCKY ae By C. W. Hackensmith 

M. E. Potter, head of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, is on leave of absence for the 
duration to serve as Director of Physical Training in the 
United States Army Air Force. He is stationed at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, and has been commissioned as a First 
Lieutenant. C. W. Hackensmith has been appointed acting 
head of the department during his absence. 

Mr. Thomas E. McDonough, head of the Department of 
Physical Education, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, has been appointed head of the Department of 
Physical Education, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

William Terry, Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, has joined Lieutenant M. E. Potter at Greens- 
boro. First Lieutenant W. A. Stansbury of Western is in 
service with the United States Army Air Force Combat 
Command. Lieutenant Stansbury was on board ship bound 
for foreign duty when it was torpedoed. After being in a 
life boat for several days, he and the survivors were rescued 
and returned to the United States. 


OKLAHOMA By James J. Kevin 


A committee, under the direction of Lee K. Anderson, 
Secretary of the Oklahoma High School Athletic Association, 
is preparing a_ syllabus, “Physical Fitness Program for 
Schools in Oklahoma.” The Oklahoma Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation is cooperating in this un- 
dertaking. 

Miss Valerie Colvin, Vice-President of the State Associa- 
tion, became its president upon the marriage and subsequent 
resignation of Elizabeth Barrowman. Present officers of the 
Association are: Valerie Colvin, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
President; Gladys Woods, Tulsa, President-Elect; Emma 
Plunkett, Central State Teachers College, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
James J. Kevin, Oklahoma, A. & M., Past President. Okla- 
homa is well represented in the various phases of the physi- 
cal education program in the different branches of the armed 
forces. Some persons have commissions, while others are 
non-commissioned officers or civilians. 


TENNESSEE By Catherine Allen 


A series of Physical Education conferences have been held 
this summer for the purpose of training teachers and super- 
visors for work during the coming year. One of the out- 
standing conferences was held July 20-21 at the University of 
Tennessee at which time discussions on Nutrition, Health Ex- 
amination and Instruction, and Physical Education were held. 
The Physical Education section was divided into special 
classes which included all activities embodied in a well-rounded 
program. A large number of speakers and teachers from the 
State Department of Education, the State Department of 
Health, and the University assisted in the conference. ‘Those 
who assisted from the University faculty were: Dr. J. A. 
Thackston, Dr. F. C. Smith, Dr. H. H. Walker, Miss Helen 
Watson, Mr. G. F. Brady, Dr. Florence MacLeod, Miss 
Genevieve Bullinger, Mr. A. W. Hobt. Those who assisted 
from the State Department of Education were: Mr. J. Frank 
Taylor, Mr. R. R. Vance, Mr. R. L. Thomas, Mr. Baxter 
Hopgood, Miss Margaret Hearn, Miss Bernice Hopper. The 
Tennessee State and County Health Departments were repre- 
sented by Miss Virginia James, T.V.A. Training Division. 
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Just Published 


ELEMENTS OF 
HEALTHFUL 
LIVING 


By HAROLD S. DIEHL, M.D. 


Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public Health 
and Dean of the Medical Sciences 
University of Minnesota 


315 pages, 6x9. $1.75 


HIS condensation of the author’s highly 

successful Textbook of Healthful Living, 
generally accepted as one of the leading texts 
in its field, has been written to meet the re- 
quirements of short courses in hygiene. 


At the same time, Elements of Healthful 
Living is not merely a truncated version of the 
larger book. All material and data have been 
brought up to date and much of the subject 
matter has been rewritten in more compact 
form. 


In view of the special health needs created 
by the war, the sections on physical fitness and 
mental hygiene have been revised and ex- 
panded. A new section on heredity has also 
been included. 


Elements of Healthful Living retains the sci- 
entific accuracy and stimulating, readable style 
which made the Textbook of Healthful Living 
so popular, and caused its adoption in nearly 
200 colleges and universities. 


From the author’s preface: 


“Rarely, if ever before, have the people, and 
particularly the youth of this nation been faced 
with such a deep personal responsibility to be 
physically, mentally, and morally fit, as exists 
during this critical struggle which will decide 
whether this country and its way of life shall 
be permitted to continue on this earth. The 
final outcome of this war will be determined 
not only by the number and the quality of the 
machines of war that we build, but also by the 
skill and the physical and moral stamina of the 
men who operate these machines.” 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


EALTH examinations of students in Michigan high 
schools, particularly of boys in senior grades, will be in- 
stituted with the opening of many of the schools, Health 
science groups of Michigan, concerned over percentages of 
under-par youths disclosed in NYA and Selective Service ex. 
aminations, are recommending intensive check-ups of physical 
condition of older boys. Similar checks-ups of pupils in lower 
grades are not new but examinations of older boys have jot 
been carried out extensively heretofore except in the case of 
participants in more strenuous athletic events. Full-time djs. 
trict and county health departments will work out details of 
examinations in areas they serve. The bureau of local health 
services of the Michigan department of health is the coordi. 
nating agency. Defects uncovered during examinations wil] 
be called to the attention of parents. 
* * * 


T Purdue University, starting bright and early at 7 
o’clock every morning, 2,067 students are now going 
through their paces three hours weekly under the competent 
supervision of fourteen staff members and approximately one 
hundred student volunteer assistants. The physical fitness 
classes proceed almost without a break until noon on Satyr. 
day, and it has been necessary to schedule classes three nights 
a week from 7:15 to 8:15 o’clock in order to handle the 
large enrollment. The instruction offered has resulted in a 
substantial improvement in the physical well being of the 
average student. The training takes place over Purdue’s new 
530 yard obstacle course, which has fifteen different types of 
obstacles. The latter include hurdles, jumps, wall-scaling, rope 
swinging across a gully, hand-over-hand progress on over- 
head parallels, running through a rope maze, ascending and 
descending ladders, tunnels, and wire obstructions that force 
the student to proceed on all fours. 
* * * 


PHYSICAL ability test (males) which should be 

very helpful in connection with the physical fitness cam- 
paign now being conducted throughout the country has been 
prepared by Dr. G. M. Gloss of Louisiana State University. 
The battery of tests he has outlined is designed to measure 
speed, skill in handling objects, control of one’s body, strength, 
and “power explosiveness,” all of which are necessary to the 
equipment of a physically effective soldier, sailor, marine, 
aviator, student, or worker. The test has great possibilities in 
enabling youths to see how they compare with others. The 
tests may be ordered from the New York University Book- 
store, 18 Washington Place, New York City. 

* * * 


T HE Philadelphia Board of Education is launching a $100; 
000 physical fitness program. Eighty-five school gym- 
nasiums will be opened for the conducting of classes in con- 
ditioning for potential draftees, men and women engaged in 
special defense services and industries and for men and women 
citizens generally. Grover W. Mueller, Director of Physical 
and Health Education, Public Schools is in direct charge 0 
the program. A new position, that of Special Assistant to the 
Director, is being created. The position is open only to women. 
Anyone who would like to secure further information should 
write to Division of Examinations, The Board of Public Edu- 
cation, Parkway at Twenty-first Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
* * * 

binge American Olympic Association has changed its nate 

to the United States of America Sports Federation, with 
two major subcommittees, concerned respectively with the 
International Olympic Games, and with the Pan-American 
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which have been scheduled for Buenos Aires, November 
21 to December 6, 1942. 


Games 


Foundations 
(Continued from Page 392) 


schools take to protect pupils from insanitary or unsafe 
buildings, from communicable diseases and accidents, 
from emotionally unstable teachers, and from teaching 
methods and school organization which produce fear, 
fatigue, depression, and undesirable inhibition. 

Health guidance is that function of school health pro- 
grams which determines the health needs of pupils 
through observations and examinations and initiates 
the plans which assure that those needs are met. Health 
guidance requires the services of school medical ad- 
visors, school nurses and psychologists. 

Health education may be referred to rather narrowly 
as the experiences which schools provide for influencing 
pupils’ attitudes, knowledge and habits relating to 
health. It includes healthful school living, the educa- 
tional outcomes of conferences with members of the 
health guidance itself and classroom experiences in 
connection with health instruction. 

In our efforts to promote physical fitness we should 
aim to have every school develop health programs 
which adequately fulfill school responsibilities for health 
protection, health guidance and health education. This 
implies many things. It implies that each school will 
have some person particularly qualified in health and 
education to give leadership, direction and supervision 
to the development of school health procedures. It im- 
plies, also, that schools will prepare specific courses of 
study in health education and safety education and 
employ to teach these courses teachers who are particu- 
larly trained in these areas. Also, the development of 
complete school health programs will require that all 
schools have the services of school medical advisors, 
school nurses, psychologist, and other health special- 
ists. As a further requirement for the development of 
effective school health programs provision must be 
made for the coordination of school health activities 
with the efforts of other groups in the community in- 
terested in health. The school is but one of many groups 
concerned with health ; the greatest benefit to the health 
of children will come from the coordinated efforts of all 
who are interested in the health, welfare and happiness 
of children. There is particular need for coordinating 
school health activities with the health activities of 
departments of public health and departments of public 
welfare. 

Physical education and recreation as important meas- 
ures for developing fitness have not been discussed be- 
cause these phases of school programs will be presented 
by others. 

I have not discussed social and emotional fitness. 
May I, however, call attention to our need for individ- 
uals who are fit, and that fitness should not be limited 
to physical fitness. We long ago learned that man lives 
and acts as an integrated individual and there are falla- 
cies in attempts to divide him into component parts. 
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A new Booklet on 
Football for the Boys, 
written by Frank Leahy, 
director of the 
Keds Sports Department 


*TO BE DISTRIBUTED DURING OCTOBER 


United States Rubber Company 


Rockefeller Center New York 
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Barnes Hospital 


School of Physical 
Therapy 


(Approved by A. M. A.) 


Barnes Hospital and Washington Univer- 
sity School of Medicine offer a training 
course for Physical Therapy Technicians 
for Civilian Hospitals, and Apprentice Phy- 
sical Therapy Aides for Military Service. 


Course begins October 1, 1942. 


Frank H. Ewerhardt, M.D. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


ALTA-CO POWDER 


TESTER 
TAKES “GUESSING” 
OUT OF 


Athlete’s Foot Protection 


DOLGEF 


WESTPORT 


®@The Athlete’s Foot 
Fungicide you use 
should provide pro- 
tection at all times 
. .. protection that 
can be checked 
quickly and easily. 
ALTA - CQ POW- 
DER solution in 
your foot-tubs is 
your assurance of 
effective 60-second 
action. The Alta- 
Co Powder Tester 
shows at a glance 
if the solution is 
up to strength. 
Anybody can take 
the reading ...a 
handy table shows 
how much Alta-Co 
Powder, if any, 
need be added. 

Only stable Alta- 
Co Powder has this 
feature. Write for 
Booklet C-9. 


Let me summarize these comments on health as a 
foundation for physical fitness with these statements: 

1. Many individuals cannot, will not develop strength 
or endurance until they learn a healthful way of livin 
or have existing defects corrected. : 

2. Many individuals with strength and vigor will be 
incapacitated by accident or disease. Education can be 
a factor in preventing, controlling or getting proper 
treatment for accidents or disease. 

3. Deferments following selective service examina. 
tions are due primarily to physical defects which cannot 
be prevented or corrected through physical education, 

4. Schools should assume responsibility for the healt), 
protection, health guidance and health education of 
pupils. 

5. The development of school health programs re. 
quires among other things, that at each school some 
person specifically prepared in education and health 
education be made responsible for directing and super- 


vising school health activities. ne 


Relationship 
(Continued from Page 387) 


2. That many physical education workers in the 
therapeutic field are accepting responsibilities both in 
their teaching and in corrective work, with which re- 
sponsibilities they should not be burdened. 

3. That physical education workers, finding them- 
selves in positions as stated above, should have avail- 
able special courses which will include etiology and 
progress of pathological conditions, replete with op- 
portunity for clinical observation especially in the 
orthopedic field. 

4. That more physical education schools, especially 
those in institutions having schools of medicine, insti- 
tute courses in physical therapy. 

5. That such courses in physical therapy give poin 
credit appliable toward degrees. 

6. That a broader concept of physical therapy courses 
be taken. That these courses not only prepare work- 
ers in physical therapy, per se, but that they represent 
a move on the part of physical education to satisfy a 
deficiency in present training of those working close 
to the medical profession. Such a concept will make 
physical educators more valuable cooperatives with the 
medical world in health problems. 

7. That physical education students look to the med- 
ical profession for advice in corrective work, realizing 
the latent dangers, both psychologically and physically, 
which may be present in a therapeutic routine in the 
presence of certain pathologies. 

8. That physical education avoid any activities which 
may carry implications of establishment of a cult of 
medical practice. 

I frankly believe that the medical profession is 
prompted by the highest ideals to keep health mat- 
ters 100 per cent under medical supervision. I am 
sure that adjustments in physical education curricula, 
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and converging points of view will bring physical 
education in the therapeutic field to a point of medical 
appreciation not yet achieved. oa 


Best Kind of Training 


(Continued from Page 391) 


jor their strength and age; hard soldiers cannot be 
developed by soft methods. The following activities 
are illustrative : 

1. Hard-driving competitive sports and games in- 
yolving physical contact. 

Swimming. 

Tumbling. 

. Boxing and wrestling. 

. Strenuous “setting-up” exercises. 
. Hiking and pitching camp. 

. Jumping and running. 

. Skiing. 

C. A third classification may be made of areas of in- 
formation useful in the armed forces. Much of the 
pretraining for military service under this classification 
may be achieved by changes of emphasis in the estab- 
lished high-school courses: more of the English for 
use, especially practice in understanding and _pre- 
paring directions, dispatches, and accounts, whether 
orally or in writing; in social studies why we are at 
war, the historical background and the current changes 
in the war situation, what we must do to win the war, 
and the moral obligation of each one to serve country 
and community; in mathematics a nearer approach to 
100 per cent mastery of fundamentals; in science the 
elements of physics and chemistry—these are knowl- 
edges and informations which the Army and Navy 
especially desire that their personnel should have. 

In large schools special premilitary courses may be 
introduced. Differentiation in assignments, special units, 
home projects, and committee undertakings are meth- 
ods by which a teacher may provide specialized infor- 
mation in any school, large or small, without having 
a whole class give extended attention to an enterprise 
which is of special significance only to some of its 
members. Some of the specialized information is: 

1. International Morse Code. 

2. Radio and telephone operation and repair, includ- 
ing transmission and receipt of messages. 

3. Automobile and airplane maintenance and repair. 

4. Machine shop work. 

5. Foundry work. 

6. Photography. 

7. Map reading. 

8. Personal hygiene and nutrition. 

9. Home nursing (especially for girls) .1 


1 This list can be materially lengthened. In making addi- 
tions, however, the school should give consideration to: (1) 
whether it has the facilities in equipment, teaching materials, 
and personnel to offer effective instruction in the specialized 
areas; and (2) whether the Army and Navy may not be equip- 
ped to do a better job in the specialized areas while the school 
centers its attention on instruction in subjects where it is in 
position to make the best contribution. 
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HYGEIA 


The Health Magazine 


Published by 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


A convenient, authentic source for health 
teaching material, HYGEIA saves you trips to 
the library and exhaustive searches through 
reference files. The magazine is readily under- 
stood and enjoyed by teacher and pupil, alike. 


HYGEIA KEEPS YOU POSTED ON 
TIMELY HEALTH SUBJECTS 


As a teacher, you must know about food and 
nutrition, wartime first aid and the various 
questions relating to health and our war effort 
that come up in class these days. HYGEIA 
not only keeps you posted on these timely sub- 
jects but covers all the phases of health that 
will help you educate your pupils in physical 
fitness at home and in school. 


HYGEIA’s INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 5 $4.00 
r only 


(Regular Rate—25c a copy) 


FREE With This Short 


Term Subscription 


The Popular 70-page Booklet 
“‘Menta!l Hygiene in the Classroom” 


Explains how to deal with: 
@ Sensitive Children 
@ Day dreaming 
@ Meddlesome pupils 

@ Timidity 
And many other school room behavior proplems that 
commonly confront the teacher. 


@ The Poor Student 
@ Sex Education 
@ Bullying 


HYGEIA, The Health Magazine 
535 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me that popular Mental Hygiene Booklet FREE 
and enter my name at once for the next six issues of 
HYGEIA. I am enclosing $1.00. 
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WALLMATS Safety Host” 


BOXING 
RINGS 
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NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362-372 MARQUETTE ST. 
FOND OU LAC, WISCONSIN 


| FOR BETTER. 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Whatever Your Sport 
There is 
RAWLINGS EQUIPMENT 


LIBERTY AND 
FREEDOM 
BUY U. S. WAR 
BONDS & STAMPS 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


In addition it is advantageous for each reeryit to 
have specialized knowledge in one or more areas. Such 
specialization, however, should not be at the expense 
of a thorough knowledge in the basic areas already 
mentioned. The pupil should be advised regarding the 
type of specialized information most useful to him 
by the guidance service set up by the school. 


Summary 

The program that is here suggested for premilitary 
training in high schools stresses : E 

1. Good health, physical fitness, endurance, safety 
from war hazards. In most schools these results will be 
achieved principally through the health and_ physical 
education program. 

2. Fundamental information and patriotic motives 
for fighting men gained through basic subjects such as 
mathematics, science, English, and social studies, 

3. Specialized knowledge and vocational skill usefy] 
in the armed forces to such extent as the school js 
equipped to meet the need.? ne 

The foregoing report was prepared by Carl A. Jessen, 
senior specialist in secondary education, U. S. Office of 
Education, in cooperation with representatives of sec- 
ondary education both in the Office of Education and 
outside and with representatives of the training divisions 
of the Army and Navy. 


“The reader is reminded that this report deals with the 
programs which high schools may introduce in preparation 
for military training. For more comprehensive suggestions re- 
garding what high schools can do in the war effort the reader 
is referred to a report issued by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., on Secondary Schools and The War Effort, 
and a statement A War Policy for American Schools printed 
by the Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


a. 


Priorities 
(Continued from Page 384) 
where both parents may be engaged in the war effort. 
It may be necessary for some of the school medical and 
nursing service to be allocated to the preschool group. 
This is necessary because children of preschool age are 
less immune to the communicable diseases and_ the 
mortality from these diseases is highest in this group. 

To sum up, in this brief paper it has been impossible 
to review all the newer developments in school health 
service. We have described: (1) improvements in the 
administration of the school medical examination; (2) 
studies of school environment; (3) development of 
practical tests in the school examination; and (4) evi- 
dence of closer cooperation between departments of 
education and health. It is important at this time to re- 
flect upon these advances in school health lest in the 
necessity to curtail, new and valuable practices be dis- 
carded. 

We cannot permit the war to shut our minds to 
progress. We can use this emergency to discard in- 
efficient, outdated practices. Because business as usual 
is out for the duration, the present offers greater op- 
portunity for experimentation and building for the fu- 
ture. To borrow a quotation from Raymond Fosdick in 
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1941 Rockefeller Foundation Report, “We must 
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his 
make the present serve the future. 


10 Fosdick, Raymond B., The Rockefeller Foundation: A 
Review for 1941. Rockefeller Foundation, 1942. 


Sandlot Football 


(Continued from Page 405) 


son, although only eighty could be equipped at any one 
time. As a player found that he had to drop out for 
one reason or another, his suit was immediately 
checked out to an applicant at the top of the waiting 
list, which was always full. Sophomores, juniors, or 
seniors were eligible for play. 

The officiating each night was handled by three 
teams not scheduled to play and was surprising in its 
quality. The score-keeper’s report of each game was 
posted for one day on the bulletin board and a copy 
sent to the newspaper. The local paper was generous 
in publicizing the results of the games and the team 
standings each day. This was due in part to the fatt 
that information was submitted in a concise form 
which could be easily used by the newspaper. 

Certain special events through the season helped to 
build the morale of the league. Among these was an 
official “opening” ceremony at the first set of league 
games at which local school officials aided the boys in 
a proper “send-off.” Two teams played an exhibition 
game for a neighboring elementary school outside the 
city and two other teams provided the half-time enter- 
tainment at one of the high school varsity games. A 
night exhibition was the nucleus of a P.T.A. pro- 
gram. Members of the boys’ cooking classes helped to 
stage a “super-bean-feed’’ Thanksgiving week to finish 
off the season in the approved style. Music, speeches, 
football movies, and balloting for first and second all- 
star teams made a worth-while evening. 


HERE was a keen interest among the boys as 

one outcome of this activity. The sportsmanship 
was also a noticeable characteristic. Team spirit and 
the “game-situation” livened the pace of group in- 
struction and achievement. There was a definite im- 
provement in play. The games were high-scoring con- 
tests: the score of one game was 41 to 20, and the 
team that won the game was 20 points behind at the 
beginning of the second quarter. In some seventy-five 
gaines ainong inexperienced boys, injuries were ex- 
pected, but in this respect the outcome was more than 
satisfactory. There were two injuries that may be 
called serious: a dislocated knee sustained by one 
player during a “still” tackle in early season instruc- 
tion and a broken clavicle during a league game. 
Those boys who desired the protection of the Cali- 
fornia Interscholastic Federation Athletic Protection 
Fund could have their membership fee of seventy-five 
cents per boy paid by the student body. 

Some of what has been written in this summary will 
be trite to a member of the profession ; however, there 
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AMERICAN 
SCHOOL HEALTH 
ASFOCIATION 


Organized 1927 


National Organization of Health Educators, 
School Physicians, School Dentists 
and Nutritionists. 


Devoted to the interest and advancement of 
those engaged in School Health Activities 
and the Services rendered by them. 


APPLICATION 


for annual membership dues, $1.75 of this 
being for a year’s subscription to the Journal 


of School Health. 


Official Position Address 


Please fill out and send with check to A. O. 
DeWeese, M.D., Secretary and Treasurer, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


SEX GUIDANCE 


in Family Life Education 


Directed to teachers and counsel- 
lors, this book is full of practical 
suggestions. 


_ It guides the teacher in selecting an 
effective program that will meet 
with the approval of students and 
parents alike. $2.25 


By FRANCES BRUCE STRAIN 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue New York City 


are three factors already mentioned that make this 
project have possibilities of great development in this 
high school: (1) the large number of boys that haye 
been adequately equipped, (2) the availability of three 
auxiliary football fields, and (3) the protection offered 
each player through the agency of the student body 
and the Athletic Protection Fund. It appears, from 
this viewpoint, that this is an activity befitting the 
ever-moving curriculum of a modern high school which 
seeks to align itself with the real needs of adolescent 
youth. 


~~ 


Trends in Recreation 
(Continued from Page 399) 


tion to a balanced program including eight fundamental 
interests. 

From a privately supported program to a publicly 
supported program through taxation. 

The growth and enlargement of the conception of 
récreation from just physical play to meeting of the 
human needs for pastimes, hobbies and recreational in- 
terests of all. 

From the conception of the recreation program from 
the community point of view to include city, parks, 
schools, semi-public and private groups. 

The growth of the idea that recreation is a com- 
munity responsibility, a municipal function of govern- 
ment and a public utility just as important as streets 
or sewers. 

The need for an adequate budget set aside definitely 
for recreation that cannot be touched for other purposes. 

The need in a community for some group, committee, 
board or commission, both public and private, whose 
aim and primary interest is to function a well-balanced 
year-round recreation program. 

The definite realization that recreation is a profes- 
sion demanding expert trained leadership through spe- 
cific definite preparation. 

More recent trends are: 

Greater interest in the outdoors: picnics, hiking, ex- 
cursions, bicycle tours, gardening, “Hostel” movements. 

Expanding interest in winter sports. Winter is no 
longer a “hibernating” period with the radio and the 
radiator. 

A great problem and need is to provide stimulating 
programs for young men and women, between the ages 
of 18 and 25. 

More must be done for adults. “ Adult recreation 
through clubs, groups, hobbies is necessary to make old 
age interesting and vital and not a period of decline 
and disintegration. 

A great interest has been revived in the recreation 
programs for industrial workers. Industrial recrea- 
tion has come to the fore again. 

Recreation is again playing a large part in the war 
effort. The government again, with private groups, 
is spending millions, inside the camps and outside in 
the communities, to provide wholesome recreation for 
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soldiers and civilians. Recreation is a morale builder. 
In a total world war ; in all-out mobilization ; we must 
have a total mobilization of all recreation organizations, 
facilities, programs and leadership for the recreation 
of all men and women; for our (a) armed forces ; (b) 
industrial war workers; (c) civilians back home. Ina 
long war the home front is in the first line of defense. 
“Victory through recreation” or “recreation for war” 
are not slogans but realistic statements of need and fact. 

Recreation programs are being directed not only 
for fun, amusement, or relaxation, but for (a) physical 
fitness; (b) mental alertness; and (c) emotional sta- 
bility. Recreation is an antidote to the worries and 
strains of modern life and the stresses of war. 

With the shortage of rubber and rationing of gaso- 
line, people will stay at home. They will have to find 
their recreation in their homes and communities. Week- 
end trips and vacations will be out. Use of local re- 
creation resources will be taxed. Parks will become 
picnic centers—twilight sports leagues for war workers 
will increase. During the war we can expect a greater 
use of all local recreation facilities because people will 
not be able to travel and get away. »« 


Safety in Wrestling 


(Continued from Page 415) 


injury to the coach; (d) the wrestlers were trained to 
stop working whenever a real sign of physical distress 
appeared or the moment they found themselves off 
the main mat; (e) bathing was required after each 
exposure. Infection was eliminated largely through 
this procedure. 

‘ Leadership—1. About twenty-five injuries were 
caused by a combination of ineffective leadership and 
player action. For instance, twenty injuries were 
caused by player collision, arm flailing, and scratching. 
While these injuries might be considered to be due to 
the nature of the game, the writer believes that through 
more effective habit formation most of them could have 
been eliminated. 

2. The coach was a qualified teacher of all branches 
of hygiene as well as being a specialist in wrestling. 

3. All. officials were well qualified and members of 
some wrestling association. 

4. Contests were governed by the National Collegiate 
Association rules. 

Thus there has been noted the controls for safety 
and the injuries resulting from deficiencies in carrying 
them out. For the rest, sixty-two injuries, the nature 
of the game itself was responsible. And is the fact that 
two-thirds of the injuries were due to the nature of the 
game itself, a serious objection to its inclusion in our 
emergency programs? Wrestling as an activity re- 
ceived a perfect score for its possibilities in the physi- 
cal development of youth in a recent study.5 If this 
fact is weighed against the mild nature of the injuries 


°W. R. LePorte, The Physical Education Curriculum (A 


National Program) (Los Angeles: University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Press, 1937). 
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OF CHARGE. 


Handsome, fool-proof automats for the sale 
of individual bars of fine toilet soap and vul- 
canized fibre combs at 


ONE CENT EACH 


This is an absolute hygienic necessity in your 


dressing room, pool, or shower and yields a 
nice profit at the same time. 


For 15 years in every school of the Detroit 
Board of Education, many other Schools, 
most Universities, Y.M.C.A.’s and Public 
Swimming Pools, throughout the country. 


Kling Novelty Company 


Box 2—College Park Station Detroit, Michigan 


For GIRLS 


NATIONAL OFFERS .. 
BIG VALUES IN GYM 
SUITS THIS YEAR! 


NATIONAL suits are full cut with 
“action free” tailoring. 


NATIONAL gym suits are carefully 
manufactured and guaranteed to wear 
longer. 


All NATIONAL fabrics are mercerized 
for extra tensile strength, an added 
feature for longer wear. 


NATIONAL styles are smart and mod- 
ern—tailored to look and wear to 
your complete satisfaction. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Send for free copy of our gym suit catalog 
TODAY. Address Miss Mary Collins. 


NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362-372 MARQUETTE, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
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PANZER COLLEGE 


‘OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation of 
teachers of physical education, health, and rec- 
reation leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. Accelerated program of 
three terms a year provides for the completion 
of four-year course in three years. The college 
is accredited and co-educational. 


For catalog, address Registrar 


PANZER COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Offers fundamental training for young women in physical 
education and physical therapy. 4-yr. B.S. in Education in 
affiliation with Tufts College. 3-yr. specialization course in 
physica! therapy provides theory anda practical experience. 
Also 3-year course for general teaching field. June camp ses- 
sion on Cape Cod with emphasis on water sports—sailing, 
rowing, swimming. Tennis, riding, archery. Instruction in 
winter sports emphasized. Thoroughly equipped gymnasium. 
Dramatics. Music appreciation. Excellent placement record. 
Pleasant dormitories. 

For catalog, address Director of Admissions, 

109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
CONE 


(Chart IL) received during participation in the sport 
then the benefits derived therefrom far outweigh its 
disadvantages which take the form of injuries. If j, 
this kind of record by which one can silence the sniper 
who picks out a picayune item, which appears tremep. 
dous in scope, complains about it, and thus hinders an 


important part of the defense program. a 


Recreation as a Career 
(Continued from Page 397) 


sideration of the entire family with something for 
everyone. 

A few of the activities offered by companies main. 
taining recreational programs are as follows: athletic 
teams, social affairs, dramatics, musical activities, club 
house, company gardens, vacations. with pay, picnics 
or outings, noon-hour activities, service and welfare ac- 
tivities, departmental and interdepartmental competi- 
tion in a great variety of activities. 

More specific outlines may be secured from large 
companies maintaining a recreation division. 


Education 

A four-year college course with at least two years 
of graduate work is recommended for community re- 
creation Leaders. In many of its aspects, recreation js 
closely related to education and the recreation leader 
at times functions in the role of a teacher. He must 
therefore be familiar with educational methods and pro- 
cedures in order to enable him to work effectively with 
individuals and groups. He must understand the child 
and his various stages of growth. Therefore, such 
courses as Principles of Education, Child Psychology 
and Teaching Methods, Public Speaking, and Sociology 
should be a part of the recreation worker’s training. 

Courses in crafts, social recreation, drama, music, 
and related subjects will help in developing an under- 
standing of and interest in the community recreational 
arts. 

Opportunities for Training 

Schools offering degrees in physical education and 
recreation are too numerous to mention here. A list 
of such schools in the United States can be’ secured 
from the Office of Education, Department of Interior. 

Every state has its own educational requirements. 
Check your state universities and colleges first! In 
selecting your school be sure it is an accredited member 
of a recognized association of a higher educational in- 
stitution. It should be listed by the state department 
of education as approved for the training of recreation 
leaders. It should have an established curriculum of 
professional education in recreation. It should require 
a minimum of four years for completion of the prep- 
aration for recreational leadership. It should have an 
efficient recreational program. 

The Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s maintain a Leadership 
Division continually engaged in seeking leaders, both 
lay and professional, adequately prepared and sufficient 
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in number to direct the local association in its various 
activities. Many part-time positions are open here. 

The National Recreation Association conducts short 
ning institutes or refresher courses in various com- 


trai 
for people already in recreation work. 


munities 
Personal Qualifications 


You have taken it for granted that you want to be a 
recreation leader. Just to be sure, check the following 
‘1 relation to your character and temperament which 
play an important part in getting your job and holding 


it. 

1, You like people. 

2. You sympathize and understand the personal 
problems which seem important to others. 

3. You are abundantly enthusiastic and have lots of 
energy. 

4. You have control of your emotions—which “rein” 
in that abundant energy. 

5. You keep yourself physically fit. 

». You liave a nice supply of personality (though it 
may not be the “oomph” variety) combined with a 
pleasant voice and a neat appearance. 

Do you like to deal with people? Do you like to 
organize and promote? Are you aggressive—in the 


nice sense of the word? Then your best bet may be . 


in the field of recreation where you can be stimulated 
by the constant activity you crave. Go ahead! 


Remuneration 


There are two types of income in this profession ; that 
which is expressed in monetary units and that which is 
expressed in health and satisfaction. In recreation 
work, the income in health, happiness, fun, and satis- 
faction bulks large. Fortunately, the pecuniary values 
are not negligible. 

In the Bulletin, “Standards of Training, Experience, 
and Compensation in Community Recreation Work” 
issued by the National Recreation Association, the fol- 
lowing salaries are given: 


Recreation Superintendents 


Cities ander 100/000: $2,400 to 6,000 yearly 
Cities 100,000 to 500,000......0..000000..... 3,600 to 8,000 yearly 
Cities over 500,000.00... 6,000 to 12,000 yearly 
Playground Directors ......................... 100 to 200 monthly 
Community Center Directors.............. 120 to 250 monthly 
Supervisor of Athletics 
Cities under 1,800 to 3,500 yearly 
Cities 100,000 to 500,000........0.0.0...... 2,400 to 4,500 yearly 
Cities over 500,000.............................. 3,000 to 5,000 yearly 
Play Leader 
 .50 to one dollar per 
hour 
Camp Counsellors ....................ccec..c.sc<0---- 50 to 100 dollars a 


summer and keep. 


Salaries of recreation directors in social and religious 
organizations vary between $90 and $300 per month, 
with or without maintenance. 

The variations in salary schedules of recreation 
workers are so great that those given here are only 
intended to serve as guides. 
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Normal and Elementary 
Physical Diagnosis 


WHITELAW REID MORRISON, A.M., M.D. 
Professor of Hygiene and Physical 
Education, Oberlin College 


and 


LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, A.B., M.D. 
Professor of Hygiene, University 
of Cincinnati 


New (3rd) edition. Octavo, 368 pages, 
illustrated with 174 engravings, 
Cloth, $4.00, net 


This work presents the essential facts of nor- 
mal physical diagnosis in non-technical language. 
It includes the treatment of some of the most 
common diseases and the athletic injuries. It is 
an indispensable work for teachers and those re- 
sponsible for public health activities. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Duties in Various Communities 


The playground and community center director is 
to those areas what the principal is to the school. They 
perform executive duties in managing a plant and staff 
and in promoting, conducting, and supervising a pro- 
gram of activities. The institution of which they are 
the head, however, is not usually one with a large 
staff ; consequently, they perform many of the detailed 
duties of instruction and direction of activities as well. 
They must be able to combine the ability of an execu- 
tive with that of a teacher or leader of individuals and 
groups in play activities. 

The director should have an abundance of skill in, 
and knowledge of, all the activities conducted on the 
playground or in a community center. Since the largest 
part of the community center program is athletics, the 
director should be well versed in this field. Knowl- 
edge of first aid to the injured is also most essential. 
He must also be able to organize leagues, tournaments, 
exhibits, demonstrations, and all types of entertain- 
ments. 

Community centers are frequently located in under- 
privileged neighborhoods and often do not limit their 
work to that which is strictly recreational, but perform 
various types of social service. In such neighborhoods 
the community center and the director must be able to 
take this in stride. 


Play Leader.—The play leader has supervision of 
play activities which have been organized by the di- 
rector. He should have personal skills in the activities 
he supervises in order to gain the confidence of the par- 
ticipants. Since he does no organizing, executive abil- 
ity is not required of him. Nevertheless, such ability 
would be an asset, especially if he is planning to become 
a director. He must have knowledge of first-aid pro- 
cedures. 

Usually play leaders are students and _ part-time 
workers who are preparing for full-time recreation 
work. 

Industrial Recreation Director—The duties of the 
recreational director of industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations are similar to those required in community 
center work except that the emphasis today is to in- 
terest the entire family in sports and games. The most 
important part of his work is to organize teams in 


every type of sport suitable for adults, and establish g 
competitive program between the various department; 
of the factory or store, or family groups, or teams of 
other industrial and commercial organizations, 


Hours 

Recreational workers of community centers, public 
private, and commercial organizations work when thei 
classes can meet, which is usually in the afternoons and 
evenings between the hours of 3 to 10 P.M., inelyg. 
ing all day Saturday. Sunday work is quite common, 

Of course, every type of organization and local git. 
uation presents different problems and needs. 


Advancement 

Opportunities of teaching or directing recreationg| 
activities on school playgrounds are available in many 
cities. These positions are provided either by city 
boards of education or by city boards of education jp 
cooperation with municipal or local recreational leaders, 

A large number of full-time or part-time recre. 
tional leaders are employed by various social, religious, 
industrial, and philanthropic organizations. 

In nearly all cases, advancement is related to ex. 
perience and initiative. This is an age of specialists, 
Ability counts more than “pull.” Owing to the rapid 
expansion of recreation the veterans are continually 
being absorbed into administrative positions, another 
opportunity available when you wish to leave the ac. 
tivity field to the younger generation. Many employ- 
ment managers and personnel directors started out in 
recreational leadership. 

The best advice seems to be to do an outstanding job 
in one’s present position, and to prepare definitely for 
wider fields or more specialized service in the pro- 
fession. 


Social Importance 

Few callings are more interesting or more useful 
than the work of a recreation leader. To direct recre- 
ational activities along wholesome character-building 
lines, and to promote grace, poise, bodily fitness, and 
happiness through the inculcation of good living habits 
—that is the province of recreation! 

In a national emergency, there is no diminishing of 
faith or emphasis in the importance of recreation! Quite 
the contrary, for recreation then plays its biggest role. 
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ish a It takes on new and fresh vitality and importance. Re- how to land from a jump without depending on a 
ents creation does not die because of social, economic and sand pit, how to sprint or run a distance, and how to 
ns of political upheavals; many of the best recreation activi- _ lift and carry heavy objects. They have mastered the 4 


ties and facilities are created by such situations. It art of carrying an injured person alone or with help, 
would not be recreation if it did not conform to the and are learning now to vault and jump and climb. 
spirit of the needs and the restrictions of the times. We hope they won’t have to use these skills except 


bi, Call it morale, call it keeping your chin up, call it for fun, but they want to know them in case they 
- being gallant rather than grim! But make everyone need them. 
iook forward to his hour of play with anticipation and Maybe the pendulum has swung back; maybe it is 
clud- eagerness. only an unusual motivation, but somehow the whole 
mon, That is the way of human service. Wartime or peace- field of health and physical education becomes crys- 
te: time! Depression or boom! Therefore, if you are in- tallized and clear at a time like this. Perhaps because 
spired by the opportunities for service that modern now we need them so much, the old objectives of 4 
recreation holds out for you, have the necessary quali- _ physical fitness, mastery of the fundamental neuro- ‘ 
‘ional fications, and are willing to spend time and money in muscular skills and ‘recreation for the sake of morale zn 
many preparation, then recreation leadership is the right have so much meaning. We don’t worry much about , 
city yocation for you! It will be a vocation not only as a training for leisure time now—we wish we had a little 
on in means of subsistence, but as one of the best means to —though if we did have some we d probably be listen- 
ders, self-improvement. It will be a vocation that will travel ing for sirens or strange airplane motors. We believe 
crea. among citizens, for the betterment and happiness of Hawaii has had some very complicated problems to ue 
rious all, to a more democratic way of life! solve but that they are being solved wisely. We hope é 
That is the way to enter a profession! With high — the mainland schools will never have to meet such a y 
) ex. hopes for the future, for that new and better world gigantic task, but we know from our experience here > 
ilists, which we shall help to make. Today and tomorrow! _ that if and when such an emergency arises, the schools si 
rapid »« will be found to be a very vital force in the civilian é 
ually defense. 
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PETERSEN GYM MATS 


the real need for physical fitness and recreation. 
The motivation in physical education is of course 


He keen, and hence it is a joy to teach. The content of our 
‘a regular “gym’’ classes now is as different as December Send for our catalog on Boxing and Wrestling Mats 


6 was from December 7. We cover the essentials of PETERSEN & CO.. 5563 BAYNTON ST.. Phila.. Pa 
first aid applied to a combat zone; the problems of 


health that face us now (such as the need for ventila- 


iseful tion in blacked-out rooms, the value of fresh vegetables, ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 
ecre- the meaning of the mass immunization for typhoid and For Gym Suits — 9 x 13 x 8 — 12x 13x8 
Iding small pox, the problem of safety in air-raids, etc.). We Investigate dan’ KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and 
, and teach the value of recreation (and here is stressed and convince yourself it is the most durable made. In re- 

questing a quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 
abits promoted the intramural program). We emphasize KASPAR WIRE WORKS 

the need for physical vigor. The students have enjoyed SHINER EsTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 

ng a learning to march, right-dress, right-about face and 
Quite other military tactics we learned years ago. They have 
role. even enjoyed short periods of calisthenics when they 


_ understand why they are doing them. Almost more 

than they thrilled to the sports, have they liked learn- 
. ing how to fall quickly into a prone position from a 
standing position or from running. Who would have 


CE! thought our graceful dancing “falls” or tumbling rolls 

would someday be used to teach our students how to Rubber Corp. 1600 E 25th St. Los Angeles. alt 

escape shell fragments? They see the need of learning Branch. 180 N Wacker Dr Chicago. I 

size, 

p 

‘ 

de of 38Years-—THE CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCE. in New York 

shock, Intensive all-year course. Faculty We also offer 4 Chalif Folk Dance books, 5 Chalif text books, and a selection 
of ten master teachers, tuition of one thousand teachable dances with music, clear and complete descriptions, 

. fee reasonable. from $1.50 up. 

7 LOUIS H. CHALIF, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 

10 Please write for free catalog 
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New Books Received 


Teaching Athletic Skills in Physical Education. Henry C. 
Craine. (New York: Inor Publishing Company, 1942) 
236 pages. 

Mr. Craine believes in the necessity for teaching the specific 
skills of physical education activities, and has compiled a large 
collection of skill activities, many with a useful competitive 
element involved, for use in a skills-teaching program. The 
activities listed, and the methods suggested will be of interest 
to all high school teachers. 


The New Physical Education. Granville B. Johnson. (Minne- 
apolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 1942) 125 pages. 
Second Edition. 

This is an introduction to the philosophy, psychology, and 
pedagogy of the modern physical education, for use in intro- 
ductory courses, for college major students, and also for teach- 
ers and administrators in other fields of education. 


Sex Education in High Schools. John Newton Baker. (New 
York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1942) 155 pages, $2.00. 


A survey of high school sex education courses, with recom- 
mendation for their improvement, a _ collection of typical 
courses, and units, and an extensive bibliography. 


The Science of Health. Florence Meredith. (Philadelphia : 

The Blakiston Company, 1942) 427 pages, $2.50. 

This volume is a textbook for use in one-hour, one-semes- 
ter courses in college hygiene, and is designed to aid the 
teacher in making such a course useful to the student in prac- 
tical application. Accepted medical opinion is used and the 


material is arranged to give a panoramic view of the whole 
field. 


Play for Convalescent Children in Hospitals and at Home. 
Anne M. Smith. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1941) 133 pages, $1.60. 

Children who are being kept in bed need wisely chosen 
play activities to keep their spirits up, to encourage increas- 
ing activity as convalescence progresses, and for intellectual 
stimulation. This book discusses the play program with con- 
valescent children in detail and gives useful materials for such 
a program. 


Hands Up. Marguerite Ickis. (New York: National Recrea- 
tion Association, 1942) 28 pages, 35c. 


Finger plays, hand tricks, cat’s cradle, motion songs, and 
the hand alphabet are collected here for the use of teachers 
and parents and the entertainment of children. All activities 
suggested can be carried on in small space, for example, on 
train trips, and with little or no equipment. 

Introduction to Human Physiology. Lathan A. Crandall, Jr., 

(Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1942) 388 pages, 

$2.25. Third edition. 


This is a revised edition of a useful college text on 
physiology, with emphasis on the practical applications of 
the subject. 

Health Education of the Public. W. W. Bauer and Thomas 
G. Hull. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1942) 
315 pages, $2.75. Second edition. 

A useful book on publicity metinods, written especially for 
the doctor and the public health educator, but providing help- 
ful materials for anyone faced with the problem of present- 
ing his program to the public. The various publicity media are 
discussed in considerable detail, with practical illustrations and 
applications. 

The Spanish-American Song and Game Book. New Mexico 
Work Projects Administration Staff. (New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1942) 87 pages, $2.00. 


Descriptions of games, and words and music for sing; 
games for children, collected in New Mexico. 
would be helpful in connection with Pan-Americ 
jects, and the activities are of sufficient interest in 
be a helpful addition to any game leader’s collect 
children. 


Building Morale. Jay B. Nash. (New York: A. S, Barngg 
and Company, 1942) 154 pages, $1.00. 

In this booklet the President of the A.ALH.PER a 
presses his conviction of the importance of the right kj nd of : 
morale, and discusses our responsibility as teachers and all 
citizens in building and maintaining morale, through the ht 
kind of recreation, the development of physical fitness, and 4 
the support of democratic processes. / 
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Training Volunteers for Recreation Service. George D, Butler 43 
(New York: National Recreation Association, 1942) an 
pages, 50c. 
This handy pamphlet gives in brief form useful suggestiggnl 

on the organization and content of courses for recreation yom 

unteers, and provides several typical course outlines which ape 
adaptable to local situations. 


On Being Immortal. Abbie Graham. (New York: The Wom. 
ans Press, 1942) 42 pages, $1.00. 
This is a little collection of brief reflections on emotions 
and occurrences of everyday life. 
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